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With this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the 20th issue of Har- 
per’s YOUNG containing the second 
chapter of a new and very interesting serial story, 
entitled “ ACROSS 1HE OCEAN; OR, A Boy’s 
First Vovace.” Jt will be profusely and graph- 
ically illustrated. 

Number 20 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE com- 
pletes the 13 numbers of that paper sent to sub- 
scribers to HARVER’S WEEKLY for the present 
year. Lf any of our little readers wish to com- 
plete the volume, which ends with the number 
to be published October 26, 1880, they can do so 


by sending to the publishers one dollar, for which | 


sum the remaining 32 numbers will be sent, post- 
age free, to.any address in the United ‘States or 
Canada. -Those who desire the back numbers, 
as well as the remainder of the volunie, will please 
remit one dollar and fi/ty cents. 


- CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND THE 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 


THERE is: a very large, influential, and 
courageous body of Republicans who 
believe that reform of the civil service is one 
of the most important of public questions, 
and that its importance will be more and 
more recognized. They are aware, however, 
that it is not yet a paramount issue in the 
public mind, while they mean to take all 
honorable means to make it so. Meanwhile 
—and it.is a fact well worth noting—they 
probably hold the balance of power in the 
Presidential election of this year, and their 
position toward the candidates becomes, 
therefore, a question of very great interest. 
Assuming that the result will depend upon 
the vote of New York, in which the majority 
either way ‘is very small, it is evident that, 
upon a fair trial between the parties, a few 
thousand voters will determine the result, 
and there are certainly a few thousand Re- 
publicans who hold the question of reform 
to be of the utmost importance. Reform Re- 
publicans, therefore, will either name a sep- 
arate candidate upon their own platform of 
reform, honest money, and national suprem- 
acy—an alternative which, under certain 
circumstances, would be not at all improba- 
ble—or they will support the party nomina- 
tion upon other grounds; and since none of 
the candidates who are chiefly mentioned 
are pledged to the principles of reform, or 
are known to be in sympathy with it, it is 
useless to attempt to test the availability of 
any one of them by that standard. 

We have been asked plainly whether of 
all the chief candidates Mr. SHERMAN is not 
the most obnoxious, and whether he must 
not be repudiated necessarily by all who 
desire reform, and with equal plainness we 
will answer the question. When Mr. Ev- 
ARTS and Mr. SHERMAN came to New York 
last autumn and advocated the election of 
a candidate for Governor whose nomination 
Was an express and intentional defiance of 
the Administration and of the reform to 
which the President was pledged—when 
Mr. SHERMAN gave Mr. DUTCHER permission 
to ‘stump the State” for the same nomina- 
tion, and Mr. Evarts said that not to sup- 
port it was voting in the air—we stated that 
in our judgment both ‘of those gentlemen 
were betraying the cause with which the 
Administration was identitied. Whether 
they agreed with the President or.not upon 
this one question, they were still leading 
members of a “ reform” Administration, of 
which the New York machine, which they 
came to strengthen, was the most malignant 


_ €nemy.. Their support, more than any other 


cause, the surrender of the Administration 
to the New York machine, disheartened its 
friends, delighted its enemies, and, securing 
the triumph of the machine, brought upon 
the party the SMyTu affair, and all that will 
follow. ~The course of the Secretaries in the 
autumn election alone would have prevented 
either of those gentlemen from being an ac- 
ceptable candidate upon a platform of civil 
service reform. If, now, as is alleged, but 
as he denies, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is using the patronage of his position, or per- 
mitting it to be used, as ¢very opponent of 
the reform, in his position, would certainly 
use it, to promote his own nomination, he is 
illustrating still more plainly the abuse that 
demands reform, and he is still further dis- 
qualifying himself as a reform candidate. 
If reform of the civil service were to be the 
Republican plait, Mr. SHERMAN, who, 
so far as we know, does not believe in it, 


‘and has never professed to believe in it, 
-and was pointed out in our comments upon 


the JAY commission nearly three_years ago 
as not believing in it, would certainly not 
be a suitable candidate. But neithe: would 
either of his chief competitors. General 
GRANT is the candidate of the bitterest and 


‘most contemptuous of the opponents of re- 


form, and Mr. BLAINE was never suspected 
of friendship for it. Evidently, if civil 
service reform should be the platform, they 
are all disqualified. But should it not 
be the platform, hostility or unbelief no 
more disqualifies one than another. If Mr. 
SHERMAN, we repeat, is misusing the power 
of his position—which, however, he has ex- 
pressly denied—it is a gross wrong, for 
which it is no excuse that the opponents 


of reform would think him a fool if he did 


not do what they accuse him of doing. If 
he be guilty, it is of an abuse which such op- 
ponents do not condemn. Undoubtedly it 
would be very much worse for a member of 
the cabinet to prostitute the patronage at 
his command to secure the nomination, than 
for the friends of a candidate not in office to 
use the power of patronage for him. The 


opportunity which high office, and espe- 


cially the chief office, gives for such prosti- 
tution, is one of the strongest arguments 
against a third term, and the abuse of offi- 
cial opportunity to secure a first term 
would be an offense of the same kind. It 
is, in fact, an offense in which there are no 
degrees for those who condemn it altogether. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Mf. 

SHERMAN, like General GRANT and Mr. 
BLAINE, could not be a candidate upon a 
platform of civil service reform. But it is 
absurd to assail him as if he were especially 
obnoxious upon that account. If that issue 
is to be made the regular Republican plat- 
form, the three chief candidates must be at 
once withdrawn. If it is not to be a promi- 
nent issue, the choice among them must be 
made on other grounds—of character, abili- 
ty, and public service. Our answer, then, is 
plain. Mr.SHERMAN may be an undesirable 
candidate, but it is for those who denounce 
him as an especial enemy or a traitor to civil 
service reform to show upon what prospect 
of advantage to that reform they support ei- 
ther of the other prominent candidates. Of 
all who have been mentioned for the nomi- 
nation, Senator EDMUNDS would be undoubt- 
edly most acceptacle to the friends of reform. 
Without knowing the extent of his approval 
of the reformed system as successfully car- 
ried out under the rules in New York, we do 
know his former sympathy with its aims, and, 
in general, with its proposed methods. His 
pure character and spotless career, his great 
ability and long experience in the public 
service, his sturdy and steady Republican- 
ism and his just eminence in the party, all 
point him out, althongh his candidacy has 
not been very seriously considered, as a can-’ 
didate who would be acceptable to every 
element of the party, and to the whole inde- 
pendent vote, and to whom no other objec- 
tion could be urged than that he would not 
be acceptable to the machine. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS CASES. 


THE Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution declares that all persons 
born in the United States, and subject to its 
jurisdiction, are citizens. It then prohibits 
every State from denying to any citizen the 
equal protection of the laws. The amend- 
ment does not mention race or color; but 
its great and well-known purpose was to 
give to colored persons the common rights 
of citizenship, and to empower Congress to 
protect those rights against the hostile ac- 
tion of any State. One of the laws passed 
for this purpose is the act of March, 1875, 
which provides for the trial and punish- 
ment by a heavy fine of any officer who 
shall exclude a colored citizen from a jury 
on account of his color. Congress has fur- 
ther provided, by Section 641 of the Revised 
Statutes, for the removal of a case to the 
Federal court whenever a citizen is denied, 
or can not enforce, in ‘a State court, “any 
right secured to him by any law providing 
for the equal civil rights of citizens of the 
United States.” Despite the Fourteenth 
Amendment, however, and the laws passed 
by Congress to give effect to it, colored citi- 
zens have been unlawfully excluded from 
the jury-box in more than one State. In 
West Virginia this wrong has been done by 
express legislation. A statute passed in 
1873 declares that no colored person shall 
sit on a jury, and the Supreme Court of that 
State affirmed the constitutionality of the 
act in the case of the negro TAYLOR STRAN- 
DER, who had been convicted by a white 
jury, and sentenced to death, for the murder 
of his wife. In Virginia colored citizens are 
not disqualified for jury service by the Con- 
stitution or laws. But they have been pur- 
posely and effectively excluded from the 
jury-box by the studied action of the coun- 
ty judges charged with the summoning of 
jurors. This state of affairs was brought 
to the attention of Judge Rives, of the 
United States court, about a year ago. A | 

negro named REYNOLDs, indicted for killing 
a white man, was tried and found guilty by 
a@ white jury. On appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Virginia held that the total exclu- 
sion of colored persons from the jury was 
not a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment or any act of Congress. Judge RIVEs 
then granted an application for the removal 
of the case to the United States court, pur- 
suant to Section 641 of the Revised Statutes. 
At the same time he caused a number of 
county judges to be indicted, under the act 
of Congress of 1875, for making an unlawful 
discrimination against colored citizens; in 
the summoning of jurors. 

The STRANDER and the REYNOLDS cases, 
and the case of Judge CoLzs (one of the in- 
dicted county judges), were carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They 
were argued together last October, and they 
are now decided together. In each case 
there were special points not directly in- 
volved in the othertwo. But the great fun- 
damental question in all was whether-the 
Fourteenth Amendment secures, or empow- 
ers Congress to secure, to colored citizens 
the privilege of sitting as jurors in a State 
court, or the right to demand that a jury 
for the trial of grave questions of life, lib- 


erty, or property shall be chosen without 


discrimination as to color. Two States at 
least had solemnly denied that such was 
the purpose or the effect of the amendment. 
Nor was it by any means certain what view 
would be taken by the Supreme Court. That 
tribunal had not yet interpreted the mean- 
ing of the amendment in any political con- 
troversy, or any case directly involving the 
question of color. In every one of the three 
or four cases decided under the amendment 
the judges had divided. The judgment in 
the slaughter-house cases—the leading au- 
thority on this subject—rests on the bare 
majority of one. Four of the nine justices 
dissented, and Chief Justice CHASE was one 
of the minority. This marked diversity of 
opinion among the judges, as well as certain 
doctrines affirmed by the court, left in no 
little doubt questions relating. to the civil 
rights of colored persons under the amend- 
ment. 

’ The .court has now spoken, and spoken 
well. With a unanimity not found in any 
previous opinion concerning the amend- 
ment, it declares that the purpose of this 
great constitutional guarantee, and of the 
acts of Congress for its enforcement, “ was 
to place the colored race, in respect of civil 
rights, upon a level with whites. They 
made the rights and responsibilities, civil 
and criminal, of the two races exactly the 
same.” The court declares that trial by a 
jury chosen without discrimination as to 
color is a right secured to every citizen by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. “The very 
idea of a jury,” says the opinion, “is a body 
of men composed of the peers or equals of 
the person whose rights it is selected or 
summoned to determine.” 
that of West Virginia is pronounced a 
brand upon the colored race. It denies to 


one class of citizens that equality of pro-| 


tection which is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution to all, and deprives of a valuable 
civil right every colored person tried under 
it. It is, therefore, unconstitutional. A 
new trial was accordingly ordered in the 
case of STRANDER. In the COLES case and 
in that of SrRANDER the judgment of the 
Supreme Court is against the State. But 
the case of REYNOLDs was ordered to be re- 
turned from the Federal to the State juris- 
diction. This was done on technical grounds. 
Under Section 641 of the Revised Statutes 
the application for removal to the Federal 
courts.should have been made before trial 
in the State court. The Supreme Court ad- 
mits that Congress has full power to pass 
a more effective statute, but the act now in 
force is not as broad as the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Moreover,. REYNOLDS had 
claimed the right of trial by a mixed jury. 
But this is not one of the rights secured by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The law re- 
quires not that colored jurors shall be ex- 
pressly summoned, but that they shall not 
be purposely rejected. Both the letter and 
the spirit of the law are observed when 
the jurors are selected without distinction 
as to color. There is, then, no ground for 
complaint whether the jury be black, white, 
or mixed. On the main question involved 
as to the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment the opinions in the three cases are in 
harmony, and are concurred in by six of the 
eight justices now sitting. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE Boston Journal thinks that in speak- 
ing of Republicans disfranchised by the sys- 
tem of associations and primaries in New 
York, we unintentionally imply that the sys- 
tem is universal, whereas, except in the city 
of New York, the primary is open to all Re- 
publicans, and works well. The Journal, 
however, will agree that the exception is 
of some importance, inasmuch as it disfran- 


chises a tenth of the Republican voters in. 
the largest State, and gives to the ring which | 
secures the disfranchisement the initiative 


of all State nominations and of all party 
action. The Journal reproaches the disfran- 
chised Republicans for their lukewarmuess 


A statute like 


in not adding a few thousand good n: 
to the lists of the associations and obtain. 
ing control of them. But we supposed that 
we had sufficientlpexplained the impracti- 
cability of this course. Nobody can be ad- 
mitted except upon proper presentation 
reference to a committee, and a pledge to 
support all “ regular” party nominations and 
action, whatever they may be. These as 
‘the Journal will see, are conditions contrived | 
for the purpose of packing the associations 
with manageable members. In a word, the 
New York system can not be broken up 
from within, as the Journal suggests, but. 
only from withdéut. 

There are two ways only of attacking it 
from. without. One is an organization of 


| those who can not‘honorably join the asso- 


ciations under present conditions, and an 
appeal to the State Convention. This is 
possible, of course, and it has been attempt- 
ed more than once. There was never a 
more flagrant and scornful disregard of the 
rights of Republican voters than that shown 
by the SMytx faction in Albany just before 
the late State Convention. The outraged 
Republicans made a respectful remonstrance 
to that Convention, which was in effect cov- 
temptuously dismissed. This is the usual 
fate of this kind of attack upon the machine, 
because party feeling is always very high 
in a Convention, and there is great impa- 


| tience of “revolutionary” and “irregular” 


action. It is true, also, that there has been 
no general movement among the disfran- © 
chised. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the responsibility of a sys- 
tem which disfranchises rests with those 
who impose it, and that a voter is entirely 
at liberty to seek relief in the way that he 
finds least troublesome. This leads us to 
the second method of attacking the ring 
system, which is that known as “scratch- 
ing”’—a word and an act which affect the 
“ machine” as the celebrated red rag affects 
the bull. This is the easiest resort of the 
voter, and if generally applied by intelligent 
citizens, the machine, or the party manage- 
ment, would be kept in order. The Journal 
will remember that the first duty of the cit- 
izen is to his own conscience and his coun- 
try, not to his party. Whether or not he 
chooses to take part in the party initiative, 
he is not bound by any consideration what- — 
ever to abide by it, whenever, in his judg- 
ment, it would be injurious to the public 
welfare. His party is a means to an end 
that he desires, and if he sees it perverted 
against that end, he certainly need not be 
such a fool as to prefer the means to the 
end. It is upon this preference, however, 
that a machine always counts. It supposes, 
and certainly not without reason, that un- 
der all circumstances the voter will stand 
by his own party, on the ground that, how- 
ever bad its nominations or indefensible its - 
propositions, they must be better than those 
of the other side. He is exhorted to forget 
persons in policies, to remember “ principles, 
not men.” Undoubtedly, but principles and 
policies are made effective only by men. If, 
therefore, some man is offered as.a party 
representative whese character and associa- 
tions repel honest and self-respecting party 
men, they betray thé ‘principles of their par- 
ty if they sustain him. They may or may 
not have time and opportunity to organize. 
But whether they do or not, if they value © 
the principles of their party, they will op- 
pose every candidate and measure which in _ 
their judgment, discredits the party, and 
therefore tends to destroy it as a means of 
promoting the public welfare. 

The fundamental condition of party suc- 
cess is independence, and it is the want of 
independence within the party which de- 
stroys it. If every party leader knew by 
experience that unworthy candidates aud 
improper measures would be defeated by 
members of the party, he would not dare to 
propose them. If the antislavery Demo- | 
crats, for instance, had refused at the out- 
set to sustain by their votes the slavery pol- 
icy of party leaders, the Democratic party 
would not have become a huge slavery prop- 
aganda. If Republicans, organized or un- 
organized, had refused to approve doubtful 
men and measures, notwithstanding their 
“regularity,” they would not have waged a 
doubtful national contest at the polls only 
eleven years after the war ended. Mean- 
while, however, as every: man wishes to 
make his vote “tell,” he naturally seeks 
organization and association with others 
wherever it is practicable, and hence the 
anti-machine organizations which are now 
springing up, as the character and peril of 
the machine are more plainly apprehended. 
The “ Young Republicans” in New England, 
the “National Republican League” in Penn- 
sylvania, and the “Independent Republic- 
ans” in New York are signs and forms of 
insurrection, not against party organization, 
but against the abominable abuse of organ- 
ization known as the machine. But no or- 
ganization and no association nor any party 
tie releases any man from his individual 
obligation to oppose by his vote whatever 
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seems to him injurious to the common wel- 
fare and to the principles he cherishes. The 
apparent implication of the Journal that in 


- gome indescribable way an American citizen 


is bound to vote for what he thinks to be 
-wrong or impolitic, if he has made no effort 
to prevent its proposition, is extraordinary. 
He may have foreseen the mischief, and have 
striven to prevent it, or he may not have 


_ known it to be mischievous, or even have 


thought of it, until he comes to vote. But 
under all circumstances he is individually 
responsible for his vote, and no party and 
no machine can absolve him from that re- 
sponsibility. 


THE UTE TREATY. 


Tue treaty which Secretary SCHURZ has 
concluded with the Indians is of very great 
importance, and illustrates the sagacity and 
energy with which he deals with this most 
difficult question. We have not always 
agreed with his views, but this treaty is the 
first step ever taken toward a true solution 


. of the Indian problem. It discards the sig- 


nal folly of regarding the Indians as semi- 
nations, and treats them as individuals. 
Of course it is an experiment, but it is one 
which ought to be tried. The story of the 
Utes is as shameful for the United States as 
every other Indian story. Twelve years ago 
a treaty was made with them setting apart 
a reservation in Colorado for their “ abso- 
lute and undisturbed use and occupation,” 
and the United States “solemnly” agreed 
that no invasion should be permitted. With- 
in two years the Governor of the Territory 
denounced the treaty as reserving “ the best 
agricultural, pasturing, and mining land on 


- the continent” for savages. The reseryva- 


tion, despite the “solemn” agreement, was 
soon overrun by miners and ranch-men. 
Councils were held by the Indians and the 
Commissioners looking to the extinction of 
the Indian title—our traditional course after 
a “solemn” guarantee of perpetuity. The 
Commissioners said that they could not keep 
the people away. OuRaAy,the Ute chief, ask- 
ed, simply, “Is not the government strong 
enough to keep its agreement with us?’ 
The end was a surrender of part of the res- 
ervation, and a transfer. 

This is an illustration of our Indian policy 
hitherto. It is one of the worst chapters in 
our history, and Mr. ScHuURz’s administra- 
tion of the Interior Department will be just- 
ly memorable if he effectually breaks it up. 
A timely and valuable manual both for the 
historical student and for the statesman is 
the work of the Hon. GEORGE W. MANYPEN- 
NY, formerly Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and chairman of the Sioux Commis- 
sion of 1876, which is just published by 
Messrs. ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, 
containing a clear and detailed account of 
our Indian relations from the beginning of 
the government down to the Ute difficulty. 
He calls it Our Indian Wards, and he agrees 
with all who are most familiar with the sub- 
ject that trouble with the Indians has al- 
ways proceeded from us. 7 

The present treaty cedes the Ute reserva- 
tion in Colorado:which we had “solemnly” 
guaranteed, and settles the Indians along 
the La Platte River, and in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah. The distinction of the 
arrangement is that the government is to 
give an inalienable title for twenty-five 
years in fee-simple to each Indian for his 
land, which for the same term is not taxa- 
ble. There is to be an annuity paid until 
the Indians become self-supporting. With 
this last exception, they become settlers like 
other people. It is the abandonment of the 
old and vicious policy, and provides, as that 


_ did not, for the civilization of the Indians, 


and the disappearance of the “Indian ques- 
tion.” The fifteen Ute chiefs who sign the 
treaty expect to obtain the assent of the 
tribes, and with their acquiescence, and the 
prosperous beginning of a humane and rea- 
sonable policy, this Administration will have 
established another title to the respect and 
confidence of the country. } 


THE NATIONAL ELECTION 
LAWS. - 

We speak elsewhere of the late decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Rights cases. The court has now decided, 
with but two dissenting justices, the complete 


' Constitutionality of the National Election Laws. 


The court affirms the power of Congress to reg- 
ulate the election of Representatives in such way 
as it deems wisest ; to appoint Federal officers to 
enforce such regulations, and to’ punish those 
who violate them. This opinion is undoubtedly 
the deliberate judgment of the country, and it 
was the perception that its principle was not ac- 
knowledged by the Democratic party, as the ex- 
tra session showed, which largely explains the 
Republican victories of last year. 

This decision is of great importance, and is 
Very satisfactory. The great purposes which it 
was the object of the new amendments to secure 
have been opposed by the Democratic party upon 
Constitutional grounds, and the Supreme Court, 
48 in the Civil Rights opinions, has happily de- 


of the electoral ‘vote doin 


cided the amendments to be effectual for the 
purpose designed. The present decision, how- 
ever, meets the Democratic attempt to nullify by 
indirection Republican voting in the Southern 
States, not upon one of the amendments, but 
upon the constitutional provision that Congress 
may make or alter regulations for the election 
of Representatives. 

As the court has thus decided the laws under 
which marshals and deputies are appointed to be 


‘constitutional, it remains to be seen whether Con- 


gress will still withhold appropriations for their 
payment. Should it do so, should the enormous 
folly of the extra session be repeated, the Demo- 
crats will invite a verdict at the polls which will 
amaze them. | 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
LESSEPS CANAL. 
As we hoped, the President, in a clear and ad- 


mirable message, has reiterated the Monrog doc- 
trine as applicable to the proposed Lesseps canal. 


_Thé time is well chosen, for as yet no interests 
are inivolyed; and the manner is most excellent, 
| for % is wholly without buncombe or bravado. 


As /the President points out, the canal, if dug, 
d really complete our coast-line, and become 


{the waterway between our States. Such a work 
‘| must be under the supervision of some great pow- 


r, and that power of necessity must be the United 
tates. 

Professor Wootsey, of the Yale Law School— 
not President Wooxsry, who is a ized au- 
thority upon questions of public law—has publish- 
ed a letter, which appeared a day or two before 
the message of the President, in which he holds 
“that until the French government tries, through 
the canal, to constrain the people of Colombia in 
their choice of government, the Monroe doctrine 
has no applicability in the matter, and should not 
be referred to in connection with it.”” But Pro- 
fessor Wootsry admits the possibility that the 
French government might at some time begin to 
interfere with the State of Colombia in connec- 
tion with the canal, and that then it might be 
necessary for us to step in. 

It seems better, however, and fairer for all in- 
terests, that the precise attitude of the govern- 
ment should be defined in advance, and that is 
the course which the President has pursued. — It 
is evident to Professor WooLsEY, as to every ob- 
server, that a question may arise. To the most 
careful and sagacious it seems impossible that a 
question should not arise. The general subject 
is one upon which the United States have a sound 
and traditional policy, and the President, there- 
fore, simply announces that “the policy of this 
country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to the surrender 
of this control to any European power or to any 
combination of European powers...... No Euro- 

power can intervene for such protection 
without adopting measures on this continent 
which the United States would deem wholly in- 
admissible.” 


THE ENGLISH ELECTION. 


THEY manage these things differently in Eng- 
land. The head of the Government studies the 
situation, awaits a favorable moment, sees the 
mistakes of his opponents, then-decides what is- 
sue shall be submitted to the country, and sum- 
mons a general election. He issues his notice on 
the 8th of March, and by May the newly elected 
Commons will be in operation. In this coun- 
try we begin the practical work of the election 
ten months before it takes place; three months 
afterward the new Administration takes office, and 
a year afterward the new legislators take their 
seats. 

Lord BraconsFre_D has seen the weak spot in 
the armor of his adversary. That weakness is 
the Liberal coquetting with the Irish Repeal ques- 
tion. So far as can be seen on this side of the 
sea, the one thing that England refuses to think 
of is any relaxation of the bond of union with 
Ireland and Scotland. Union is now a vital po- 
litical necessity, and when the movement for 
Home Rule, or virtual Repeal of the Union, is 
combined with attacks upon property and vested 
rights, British conservatism in every degree 
springs to the contest. | 

In Mr. Disrakwt’s novel of Zancred he describes 
one of his Hebrew wise men writing upon the 


_wall of a chamber, with melodramatic mystery, 
- the word “Time.” It meant that time is the 


avenger, time makes all things even. Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD evidently believes that his wise man 
was indeed wise. Time is a friend who now helps 
the Premier at a pinth, and gives him the chance 
of renewed power which he had forfeited. But 
the ablest men in England will expose remorse- 
lessly the character and results of his adminis- 
tration. Whether it will avail against the impa- 
tience and even apprehension of the Irish agita- 
tion is yet to be seen; but in any event Lord 
Bracons¥1eLD has chosen his “ time” wisely. 


MEXICAN TALK. 


Wuart are the Senators and Representatives 
and newspapers which declare that the great 
danger which confronts us is a fraudulent count 
to prevent it? If 
there be, indeed,.a plot of this kind, it takes pre- 
cedence of all other public questions, and it is 
idle to vent rhetorical rage upon the general 


wickedness of Democrats if there be good reason 


to believe that this is their particular intention. 


The course to pursue is to demand that a plan of 


counting the vote shall be provided at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and a plan which is obviously 
not a trick. The responsibility lies with the 
Democrats. They control the majority in Con- 

and their duty is plain. But Republicans 
can remind the country of the necessity, and in- 
sist upon action. | | 


“quiet wit, or his earnest truisms. 


In the mean while it should be remembered 
that under the Constitution and the laws there 
is no provision for any candidate who assumes 


to have been elected to seat himself. The law 


does not authorize a candidate to decide for him- 
self whether he has been elected, and the sugges- 
tion that he might so decide and act upon the 
decision is simple revolution and anarchy. We 
observe ‘that a Democratic paper objects to the 
nomination of Mr. Ti:pEN by its party because 
he was elected last time and did not take his seat. 
This is very Mexican talk. 
constitutional method of knowing who is el 

and in 1876—77 that method decided that it was 
not Mr. Titpen, but Mr. Hayres. Now at what 
time before or after that decision was Mr. Tu- 


DEN to announce that he had been elected, and 
proceed to try to take his seat? Had he under- 


taken to do it at any time whatever, before or 
after that lawful decision, the land would have 
been drenched with the blood of a more terrible 
conflict than this continent has ever seen. 

That is not the American way; and does any 
Democrat in his senses now believe, however sure 
he may be of Mr. TipEn’s election at that time, 
that it would have been better if he had assumed 
to decide the fact of election for himself, and had 
made a dash for the seat? Congress, indeed, 
may attempt to count a candidate in. or out. 
Certainly: and it was accused of doing so three 
years ago. Such a proceeding would be the most 
monstrous and dangerous of frauds. But is there 
no remedy but revolution? Has our whole re- 
publican system broken down? It is the duty 
of those who believe that a great crime is con- 
templated not to await it for the purpose of op- 
posing it with another, but to insist that, so far 
as law may avail, it shall be made impracticable. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. B. G. Norturop, of Connecticut, has re- 
ceived from the Minister of the Interior of Ja- 
pas. in recognition of his services in behalf of 

apanese students, a beautiful breakfast, dinner, 
and tea set of china, ofabout two hundred pieces, 
with his initials on each. The decorations on 
each piece are very beautiful, and required a long 
time to finish. 

—The Rev. WILutiam M. Baxkgr, of Boston, is 
the author of that very eutertaining book His 
He is also the author of some 
dozen other fictions, prominent ainong which are 

New Timothy, and Colonel Dun , Million- 
aire. Mr. Baker is pastor of a small Presbyteri- 
an cong tion ia Boston, a thin, spare, middle- 
aged gentleman, and is highly prized for social 
and intellectual qualities by those who know 
him. He is a native of hey sa oes during the 
war preached in Louisiana and Texas. His ex- 
periences at that time -were published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS in a volume entitled , 

—The Marquis of Bute has enrolled himself 
among the noble authors of England by his re- 
cently published translation of The Roman Bre- 
viary, which is the first translation of that work 
yet made out of Latin into English. Every line 
of this translation is in the handwriting of the 
marquis himself, who has devoted ten years to 
the work. An idea of its magnitude may be 
gained from the fact that it comprises over three 
thousand closely printed pages in double column. 

—It is said that among the rising young men 
in the British Parliament four on the Conserva- 
tive side are especially conspicuous, viz., Mr. 
CHARLES Lewis, a lawyer, who represents Lon- 
donderry, and\who has the gift of oratory; Lord 
GEORGE HAMILTON, who is good when he is not 
careless; Mr. EDWARD STANHOPE, when he is 
not too fast or too conversational; and Mr. Da- 
VID PLUNK when he feels his subject, and 
who is said to have scored at the commence- 
ment of this session one of the greatest success- 
es for a private member ever remembered by 
this generation within the walls of the House 
of Commons. 

—The best dinner-table talkers in England are 
said to be Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn, JUDAH 
P. BenzamMin, Mr. GLapstong, Cardinal Man- 
ntnG, Lord Rosepery, and Dean So 
says the London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, and of these he thinks Dean STANLEY, on 
the whole, the best. Cardinal Mannina, he says, 


is gifted in the art of words that convey thoughts, | 


illumining thesoul and the mind at once, and with 
equal though different brilliancy. He pleases 
ou, and is pleased in doing so. You invariably 
earn something from his charming stories, his 
This art of 
conversation is a great accomplishment, and 
in no country, after France, is it so highly es- 
— as in the higher grades of English so- 
ciety. 
—In Leadville the ornamental part of public 
worship receives particular and expensive atten- 
tion. The Episcopal parish there have offered 
Mrs. Latey, of Omaha, $1200 to sing for them a 
year, and her sister, Miss Spoor, . 
—Sir GzorGce DasEnT has undertaken to pre- 
re for publication the life and letters of the 
ate JoHN T, DELANE, to be published in Oc- 
tober next. The correspondence being with 

rsons of the highest distinction in the polit- 
cal, financial, literary, artistic, and social life of 
England, one may reasonably expect that it will 
be a work of remarkable interest. Sir Gzores 
DasmgnT is a Scandinavian scholar, a novelist, a 


barrister, a Civil Service Commissioner, and was’ 


for many years a writer on the Times under Mr. 
DELANE, whose sister he married. 

—Mr. Joun A. CUTHBERT, of Mobile, Alabama, 
is still prens law in that city, although nine- 
ty-one years old. . He was an officer in the war 
of 1812, and in 1819 was a member of Congress 
from Georgia. 

—The College for Orphans founded by Srz- 
PHEN GIRARD, which was opened on the Ist of 
January, 1848, appears from the annual report 
of the directors, just published, to have more 
than fulfilled the expectations that were orig- 
inally entertained of it. The number at present 
in the institution is 870. During its existence 
it has received and educated 2464 orphans, and 
has indentured 1028 boys. The applications for 
admission continue to be in excess of its capac- 
ity to receive. Three hundred and eighty-nine 
applications are now on file, which can only be 
considered as vacancies occur. The report con- 
cludes: ‘* The directors fully appreciate the re- 
sponsible nature of the work to which they have 


There is but one: 


been called. To educate the orphan, to distrib- 
ute fuel to the poor, to provide the means of 


relief and cure for those whose sight is affected, 


and to zealously guard the bequests and inten- 
tions of those long dead, are among the highest 
duties which man can perform for his fellow- 
man.’’ 

—By special arrangement with the author, 
Miss BrRappon’s new and popular novel, * Just 
as I Am,” is now appearing serially in the weekly 
edition of the Cincinnati @ . The in- 
stallment published each week in that paper is 
— from early sheets purchased from Miss 

RADDON, and corresponds with the portion.of 
the story published at the same time in England. 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have also con- 
cluded arrangements with Miss BrRappon which 
will enable them to publish the story in the 
‘** Franklin Square Library” simultaneously with 
its publication in book form in England, and in 
advance of its publication, complete, by any oth- 
er publisher in America. 

—Mr. Speaker RanDALL is a person whom the 
Chicago Times thinks would attract interest in 
almost anycrowd. Heis tall, broad-shouldered, 
and very individual in his personal bearing. His 
face is a dead sallow white, and stands out in 
marked contrast with his intensely jet-black 
eyes and coal-black hair. He almost always 
wears steel-bowed glasses. The lower part of 
his face, which is always clean-shaved, indicates 
bull-dog firmness and. He almost in- 
variably dresses in black. He lives in a very 
quiet, unpretentious way, in a very inexpensive 
house on Capitol Hill. He is never seen in a 

, but walks about town. Mr. RanpaLu 
is a pronounced teetotaller, devoted to his fam- 
ily, and irreproachable in private life. 

—The gentlemen editorially employed in the 
various departments of the London Times have 
each a room to himself, and work under all 
the advantages of seclusion and silence. These 
rooms are spacious, often sixteen or twenty feet 
re with high ceilings, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and substantially furnished. They have 
something of the comfortable air of a university 
Pe the distinguished Parisi 

— MEISSONIER, the distinguished Parisian paint- 
er, is sixty-seven, and has Sanaieel a fortune of 
about $200,000. He might have been worth 
thrice that sum, but he has the tastes of a mill- 
ionaire, and is especially given to the luxuries 
of the table. His “ cave’’ is said to be of ex- 
ceptional excellence. He works slowly, and 
asks from $3000 to for a portrait. - 

—Dr. ALEXANDER KzITB died on February 7, at 
Buxton, England, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine. Born in Aberdeenshire in 1 , he pub- 
lished the first edition of his great work on The 
Literal Fulfiliment of ecy in 1823, and in 1839 
became one of a deputation sent by the General 
Assembly to various Eastern countries, with tlie 
view of establishing missions to the Jews. It 
is worth while to mention this fact, because the 
missions in which this journey issued were the 
first strictly Church missions to the Jews since 
the times of the Apostles. Dr. Keiru held views 
on prophecy which very few educated theologi- . 
ans would now indorse. History and the litera- 
ture of travel were ransacked by him for evidence 
of the literal fulfillment of prophetic descriptions 
down to the minutest and apparently peetical 
details. Jealous as he was for the inspiration 
of prophecy, as he, at least, understood it, he 
was a man of an affectionate disposition, and no 
mere controversialist.. Readers of the life of 
Dr. JoHN DuNCAN will remember the remarka- 
ble episode at Pesth in which Dr. Kgira plays 
80 a part. 

—Mr. the author of Self-Help 
and other books pointing out the way to succeed 
by means of thrift and hard work, has just been 
honored by the King of Italy, who has conferred 
upon him the rank of Chevalier of Saints Mau- 
rice and rus, ‘‘as a token of his Majesty’s 
appreciation of your very valuable works,’’ and 
the insignia ef the order have been forwarded to 
Mr. alotg with a complimentary letter 
Minister of the Household. 
cidedly refuses to be pat- 
at a rich Englishman 
came to him one day and‘effered him $1000 if 
he would paint his portrait d agree to finish 
it in a fortnight. “If you fail,” he added, “I 
shall deduct $5 a day until you have delivered 
it.” This angered the artist, who declared he 
wouldn’t paint the portrait for $10,000. ‘You 
are not a fit subject,’’ he said, ‘‘for any pencil. 
Allow me to bid you good-morning.”’ ‘‘I dare 
say, now, that 7 are joking,’ responded the 
Briton; ‘‘ but I won’t insist on the deduction 
if you’ll agree not to detain me very long.”’ 
** Detain you?’ echoed the. artist. won’t 
detain you another second. There-:is the door. 
Go!” ‘* What—what’s the matter?’’ inquired 
John Bull; ‘‘ what is all this row about?” -‘‘It 
means that you have mistaken your man. You 
think me exclusively an animal painter. I paint 
horses and dogs, but curs never.”’ | 

een MarGARET of Italy is said to look 
apathetic, dull, and ill; her violent attacks of 
hysteria are over, but her cheerfulness has not 
returned. At the recent opening of the Italian 
Parliament the pale Queen was dressed entirely 
in white; even her mantle was of white satin, 
ope embroidered in gold. | 

—Mr. PIERRE LORILLARD, of this city, has, 
with his accustomed liberality, organized an ex- 

ition for exploring the antiquities of Mexico. 
he expense of the expedition will be about 
$60,000; and it will set out next month, under 


—M, MEISSONIER 
ronized. It is rela 


‘the direction of M. Cnarnay, a French scientist 


and explorer, assisted by a few persons from — 
this city. The French government co-operates 
in the expedition, and pays about one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the expense. Mr. LorILLaRD’s 
family is of French origin, Fifty years ago the 
brothers JacoB, and Peter LoRILLARD 
were among the foremost merchants of this 
city. The late Rev. Dr. Berrien, of Trinity 
parish, wrote a biography of Jacos LORILLARD, 
who was conspicuous for his good works. Se 
was GEorGE, whose gift of $25,000 to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Seminary was of the greatest 
service in its then feeble beginnings. PrTseR 
LORILLARD was also a free giver to public uses. 
He outlived both his brothers, and died only a 
few years ago. All the brothers were shrewd 
investors in city real estate. GEORGE was a 
bachelor, and eventually his vast estate was di- 
vided between his brothers. LorILLarD 
married one of the daughters of Mr. NATHANIEL 
Griswo_p. She was a New York belle. Mr. 
Pierre LORILLARD is one of their sons, who 
seems to have inherited the liberal and enter- 
prising traits of his father and his uncles. 
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GRANT'S VISIT TO MEXICO—THE ARRIVAL AT VERA CRUZ.—From Skercues by F. H. Taytor.—[Sez Pace 198.] | | 
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NORDENSKJOLD IN NAPLES. 


[SpectaL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
Napixs, February 21, 1880. 

For several days we had been 
waiting with uncertainty and sus- 
pense for the arrival of the long- 
expected vessel, when at last the 
Swedish consul received a telegram 
from Professor NORDENSKJOLD, stat- 
ing that the Vega had passed the 
Strait of Messina, and would prob- 
ably reach Naples the next day (the 
13th). The news was posted in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and notice 
given to the public that three can- 
non-shots would be fired from a 
vessel in the military harbor to an- 
nounce that the Vega was in sight. 
On hearing the appointed signal, 
about one o’clock, a numerous 
company proceeded to the arse- 
nal, and waited patiently, in spite 
of the pouring rain, for the appear- 
ance of the distinguished navi- 

tors. Within the inclosure of 
the arsenal a pavilion for invited 
guests, the dignitaries of the city, 
and the receiving committee had 
been constructed of Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Italian flags, and 
adorned very tastefully with pots 
of red and white camellias. 

The Vega was met several miles 
from the harbor by the Laguna, 
having on board various notabili- 
ties, and the royal representatives 
who had come from Rome express- 
ly to give the decorations of the 
Crown of Italy to Professor Nor- 
DENSKJOLD and his party. The 
Swedish consul, in full uniform, 
performed the honors, and when 
the Vega moored to a buoy at the 
entrance of the military port, her 
arrival was saluted by twenty can- 
non-shots. Then the commission 
and the officers of the expedition 
embarked in the steam-launch, 
and started for the landing-place, 
whereupon a Igng cry broke forth, 
followed by loud hurrahs from all 
the vessels, which were gayly deck- 
ed with banners, while the naval 
crews presented their oars, and the 
band played the magnificent Swe- 
dish Hymn. 


On reaching the pavilion, the ' 


Syndic, in a semicircle of invited 
guests, made a handsome address 
to NoRDENSKJOLD, and the people 
applauded and cried, ‘“ Long live 
the Vega!” Then Bove, Italy’s 


Banas 


— 


representative ,in this glorious 
achievement, disembarked, .and 
the enthusiasm of the multitude 
knew no bounds. They clasped 
his hand, embraced him; and some, 
in the impulse of feeling, even fell 
upon his neck and kissed him. It 
was an indescribable moment, but 
it quickly passed ; the party mount- 


ed the municipal carriages in wait- © 


ing, and started for their iodgings. 
Allalong the way they were wel- 
comed with Swedish and Italian 
flags, and the huzzahs of the citi- 
zens. At the Hodtel Royal, where 
they were to stay, brief introduc- 
tions were made by the Syndic, and 
NORDENSKIJOLD and Bove were com- 
pelled to appear several tinies on 
the’ balcony and receive the salu- 
tations of the crowd in the street 
below. 

On Monday evening, the 16th, a 
splendid banquet was given by the 
city of Naples to Professor Nor- 
DENSKJOLD and the officers of the 
Vega. The ‘representation was 
complete, and included all the civil 
and military authorities, the uni- 
versity, the magistracy, the press, 
the commercial classes, the aris- 
tocracy, and all the foreign con- 
suls residing in the city. These 
guests (140 in number) assembled 
in the elegant parlors of the Hotel 
Royal des Etrangers, before pass- 
ing into the beautiful new hall 
which was to be inaugurated on 
this occasion. The form of the 
table was that of a capital letter 
M, and at the head was seated 
the Syndic, Count Givsso, as host, 
with Professor NorpDENSKJGLD and 


Prince TraNno, president of the. 


Italian Geographical Society, on 
his right, and Captain PaLanper, 
commander of the Vega, and Com- 
mendatore Cristororo Neer, the 
representative of Foreign Affairs, 
on his left. The other guests were 
grouped around seven different 
centres, each of which was occu- 
pied by some distinguished person. 

The hall where this banquet 
took place deserves some -desérip- 
tion, from its unique elegance. 
Its chief excellences consist in 
few but harmonious colors, charm- 
ing adornments, ingenious and pre- 
cise details, capricious rather than 
conventional style, and admirable 
proportions. The whole is covered 
by a velavium, which is an inven. 
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THE DINNER TO PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD. 
PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD’S RECEPTION AT NAPLES, ITALY. 
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tien in its executiot; and is so artistic that it 
shows its author to be a most skillful architect. 
A kind of gallery resembling the windows of the 
Alhambra serves to crown the arches, pillars, and 
columns, which are most symmetrically arranged, 
and form the fundamental decoration of the hall. 
Passages from the Koran, fragments of poetry, 
laudatory sentences in Arabic calligraphy, adorn 
the walls, and produce, with mosaics like those 
seen at Seville and Granada, a very peculiar com- 


. bination of Moorish magnificence. The room is 


ot very large: but the architect, who is also a 
cdmeanetnes, has so constructed it with ceiling, 
porticoes, and’ gallery that it seems very vast, 
and as you contemplate it, you could say, with 
Apen-Hamep, that “everywhere between the 
arches and ornaments are discovered new laby- 
rinths, new enchantments.” 

From the velarium, on the festal night, hung 
the Italian and Swedish flags,and on the two 
large mirrors at the centres of the two longer 
sides were painted the monogram of the Vega 
and the names of the Kings of Sweden and 
Italy. A brilliant light was afforded by spher- 
ical lamps and sconces, and the tribunes that 
overlooked the hall, with their Moorish arches, 
were thronged with elegant ladies, several of 
them in full toilet, and with gentlemen, most of 
whom were in evening dress. It was a marvel- 
lous spectacle of gayety and life. At 7.30 the 
dinner began, enlivened by a band of music that 
played the new piece composed upon the voyage 
of the Vega, and various waltzes by Strauss. 
When the Champagne was served, toasts were in 
order, and the Syndic said: 

“] invite you, gentlemen, to drink to the health 
of their Majesties the King and Queen of Italy 
and the King and Queen of Sweden, all sover- 
eigns, presidents of republics, and chiefs of gov- 
ernments constituted. As representative of Na- 
ples, I am happy to express to the learned and 
intrepid voyagers who honor us the feelings of 
admiration of the entire city. Illustrious navi- 
gators, we Italians can appreciate what you have 
done, and the country of Marco Poo, CoLumsts, 
and AmeErico Vespucci renders you the honors 
that are due.” (Applause.) 

The Syndic was answered by Professor Nor- 
DENSKJOLD, who: with much tranquillity and a 
strong Swedish accent read a short address, which 
was received with great applause. 

A few words concerning the members of this 
famous expedition are now in place. Professor 
NORDENSKJOLD does not appear more than forty, 
but twenty-two years of navigation prove that he 
is nearly forty-five. He is of fair complexion, 
amiable, pleasant-looking, and of distinguished, 
and at first rather reserved, manners, but gradu- 
ally grows animated in conversation, and becomes 
even expansive. His family is Swedish, of Fin- 
land, and he speaks French with a strong North- 
ern accent, and discourses fluently in English and 
German. To his voyages he never alludes, but 
expresseson every occasion his pleasure in the 
reception given him at Naples. He is well in- 
formed on Ftalian affairs, and knows most of the 
scientists of the country. His conversation is 
very agreeable and instructive, and now and then 
seasoned with some philosophic observation, 
which reveals the scholarly voyager who has ap- 
plied his studies to the vastest and most practical 
object that can be imagined—that of opening to 
the ecommerce of the globe a new way by which 
three parts of the world will be connected. To 
compliments -he replies with reserve and courtesy, 
and far from being odd in familiar intercourse, 
he excites the greatest interest. He is said to be 
absent-minded, and Cristororo NEGRI relates that 
a city of Sweden NorDENSKJGOLD accompanied 
him at mid-day through the crowded streets in 
drawers, slippers, and dressing-gown. | 

Lieutenant PaLanpEr, the captain, a real type 
of the Northern sailor, always’ gay and cheerful, 
never suffered a day’s sickness at the pole, but 
in traversing the Red Sea he caught a severe 
cold. He is especially to be praised for the ex- 
traordinary skill with which he guided the Vega 
through the polar ice. To NORDENSKJOLD is due 
the idea which, like a luminous beacon, shone 
at Cape Tchelyuskin and Behring Strait, and to 
PaLanpER belongs the nautical merit of the admi- 


“rable execution of the perilous undertaking. 


The sailors are robust, ruddy, muscular types 
of the Swedish race, and do credit to their voca- 
tion. They are fair-complexioned, sandy-haired, 
pieasant-faced, good-humored, always obliging 
and ready, and have ably performed their part in 
the great work of exploration and discovery. 

And now it is time to speak briefly of the ves- 
sel which brought the victorious navigators safely 
to this port, and which has been visited by thou- 
sands of people. The Vega was no stranger to 
the arctic regions. Before the voyage which 
made her celebrated she had undertaken sever- 


’ al modest excursions to Jan-Mayen Island and 


Spitzbergen to fish for jodue and sea-horses, but 
had been always unfortunate. Now, however, she 
has triumphed, and her name is written in golden 
characters in the book of fame. She would be 
called in nautical language a brig, and is rigged 
in the Northern style, with tall, proportionately 
stout masts, and strong timbers adapted to resist 
all weathers, which the seas did not spare her. 
Her length from stem to stern measures 130 feet, 
her width 30, and her depth 20. Frame-work, 
ribs, and supports are of very strong oak, and so 
closely joined, multiplied, and interlaced as to en- 
able the vessel to endure the pressure of the ice. 
The interior is still more strengthened with cross- 
pieces, and the prow is bound with iron so that it 
can attack ice-blocks of moderate dimensions, and 
break somewhat the crystalline asperities which 
might otherwise injure the outer timbers. 

rooms are small but comfortable, and the 
deck cabin, which was reading and dining room, 
laboratory and parlor, has a pleasant aspect, and 
we can imagine it really cheerful when the offi- 
cers were snugly ensconced there, defying a tem- 
perature of 48° below zero outside. The saloon 


was heated by a powerful iron stove, so that the 
thermometer rose to 30° above zero, while out- 
side it stood 45° below. To prevent the loss 


of the internal heat, the deck, sides, and par-. 


titions were lined with felt, and then covered 
with a thin casing somewhat separated from the 
lining, so that a current of warm air might circu- 
late between. The rooms of the officers are on 
either side of the saloon, and although small, 
nevertheless are quite commodious. To avoid ex- 
cessive cold, the walls and the deck are covered 
with felt, or pasteboard impregnated with tar, 
and below this is a wooden lining separated a 
little from the first, so as to bring into the space 
thus produced the warm air of the saloon. To 
prevent a dispersion of the internal heat, the up- 
per deck was covered with a layer of snow near- 
ly two feet deep. i 

The crew lodge in the forecastle; the bunks 
are arranged laterally; and every precaution 1s 
taken to guard against dampness, which is the 
real scourge of the arctic regions—the cause of 
scurvy. This disease is prevalent among polar 
navigators, but has now been somewhat overcome 
by the use of fresh provisions, and especially by 
a regular ventilation of the lower parts of the 
ship, and by keeping the body in continual motion. 
The engine is of only sixty horse-power, but is 
more than sufficient for an arctic voyage, since 
amid the ice the vessel can hardly move at the 
rate of more than six miles an hour, for it is dif- 
ficult to navigate among the movable crystalline 
masses, and the perilous sand-banks with which 
those sedimentary lands are encircled as with a 
crown. Great reliance, however, was placed upon 
the masts, which are very high, and capable of re- 
sisting any weather. 

The life led on shipboard was one of the most 
tranquil and attractive. Who can portray the 
beauty of the heaven when it is illumined by a 
vivid aurora borealis, which sometimes, like the 
lightning, darts from east to west, covering the 
whole visible firmament? At other times it con- 
tracts to a point, revolving about itself, twisting 
in a thousand ways, unfolding like a flag that 
flutters in the pleasant evening breeze, and dis- 
playing the most beautiful colors of the rainbow, 
while its ificence is increased by a very clear 
sky, where the stars glitter with a pure and vivid 
light. J. W. H. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND—ITS 
CAUSES AND CURES. 


Every one who lives in Ireland knows perfect- 
ly well what the causes of its chronic distress re- 
ally are, though not every one has the courage or 
frankness publicly to state them. None have 
gone nearer the truth than Mr. James P. Corry 
and the Hon. David Plunket in their admirable 
speeches during the present session. The main 
cause is, we all know, overpopulation.” There 
are ‘hearly a million more people in Ireland than 
its land or its industries can maintain. There 
are whole districts where peasant proprietors, if 
they had a free grant of twenty or thirty acres, 
could not eke out a living. Perhaps industry 
such as that of the Belgians or Mormons might 
extract some profit out of acres of stony mount- 
ain or wet bog. But Irishmen have never done 
so, and are not likely to do it. 

Why, then, do they not emigrate to Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, where 
countless acres of virgin soil wait only for occu- 
pation, where men can live and thrive in honest, 
happy independence? Why not? Simply be- 
cause the priests will not allow them. Roman 
Catholic priests are paid by the head. Their 
dues are at stake. For their own sakes they 
wish to' keep a large population adscriptos glebe. 
Let us in charity admit they are also afraid, on 
their people’s account, that they may lose their 
faith by emigration. Hence they do all they can 
to foster in the Irish peasant, from his infaney, 
the feeling which clings to the cabin where he 
was born, and to the fields where he and his half- 
starved, half-naked brothers and sisters played. 
They throw a romance around these mockeries of 
home, and teach their people that emigration is 
cruel exile, expatriation, a wicked English device, 
etc., etc. They talk of “ Irishinen’s bones bleach- 
ing the prairies,” and such like rodomontade. 
Professional agitators, who wish to have large 
ragged regiments to follow their brass bands 
and listen to their inflammatory outbursts, who 
like nothing less than real remedies for useful 
grievances, encourage the same mischievous de- 
lusions. And governments, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, which think it right and expedi- 
ent to govern Ireland through the Romish priest- 
hood, and to conciliate political agitators, are 
simply afraid to apply the only remedy—afraid 
to promote-a scheme of emigration on a sufficient 
scale—because of the outcry which interested par- 
ties would raise. What will the priests say and 
do? is the whispered fear of British cabinets. 

Meantime distress goes on and annually in- 
creases, and when an exceptionally bad season 
comes, is naturally intensified; only, however, a 
question of degree’ Then English commission- 
ers come over, go round the country and into the 
cabins, lift up their eyes and hands at the misery 
they see, and echo the cry which agitators make. 
To these the state of things is shocking. But 
though it may be in this present year a degree or 
two greater, falling here and there in a severer 
measure, we, who live in Ireland—who have lived 
in it for fifty years or more—know that it is al- 
ways so, and will continue to be so ‘as long as 
the country is overstocked. Why should there 
not be a movement on the part of all enlightened 

Irishmen to urge this matter of emigration and 
its necessity upon the government ? Wh should 
not the clergy of the Church of Ireland make also 
their voices heard? Are we to follow public 
lead and it? 

ar for overpopulation. Then , 

cause of Irish dist lri te 
civeen, in Tralee, in Galway, in Castlerea, in ev- 


ery town from which the cry of distress comes, 
the public-houses and their owners prosper. Is 
it too much to say that if the public-houses were 
emptied, so would be the poor-houses, and to a 
large extent also the jails? Those who discourage 
emigration and temperance and honest industry, 
and foster in the Irish people the insane earth- 


| hunger, the waste, the improvidence, the love of 
| political excitement, rather than patient and plod-- 


ding industry, have a great deal to answer for. 
The sin, the miserv, the nation’s, degradation, lie 
at their doors. They are the cause_of Irish dis- 
tress. They make loud exclamations about it 
when it comes like an “armed man” ; exaggerate 
it for the purpose of putting reproach on Eng- 
land and the imperial government ; increase it b#¥ 
their wild projects and wilder utterances. Mem- 
bers of relief committees, associated with them 
for the relief of distress, know all this, but do 
not feel that this is the time to say it. But is 
truth ever out of season? The great misfortune 
‘is that in Ireland there is no healthy public opin- 
ion which will speak out and tell the truth strong- 
ly and plainly on these subjects.— Dean Dickin- 
son, of Dublin, in the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


THE JIN-RIKI-SHA. 


NoruHinG about the Japanese is more curious 
than the means of locomotion they adopt. Of all 
the contrivances for the conveyance of human be- 
ings from one place to another, the “ jin-riki-sha”’ 
strikes a foreigner as the most peculiar. As late 
as 1868 there were few wheeled vehicles of any 


kind in Japan. “ Kangoes,” that is, light bam- 


boo chairs, or “ norimons,” a kind of stunted pal- 
anquin—the former carried by two bearers, the 
latter by two, four, six, or even eight, according 
to the rank of the occupant and the nature of the 
road—were the only means of conveyance. After 
the introduction of coaches and two-wheeled traps 
by foreign residents, some ingenious Japanese 
took it into his head to make a kind of. enlarged 
perambulator, drawn byone man. The invention 
took rapidly. Within a year or two a kango be- 
came a curiosity, and norimons were few and far 
bet ween, while by 1878, it is estimated, there were 
40,000 jin-riki-shas in Jeddo and its suburbs. 

In appearance the jin-riki-sha resembles a two- 
wheeled invalid carriage, with shafts, between 
which the human pony inserts himself, clasping 


one in each hand. Most of them have some 


fancy design on the sides or back, while some are 
of forms both curious and ingenious. Some are 
to be seen shaped exactly like a Japanese junk, 
of white cedar, and painted after the manner of 
real junks. Others embody that quaintness and 
love of the grotesque which distinguish the Jap- 
anese mind. One most marvellous-construction 
seen in the streets of Jeddo was shaped like a 
bird, une fore part rising up like the neck and 
head, while the body, within which the passenger 
sat, was carved and painted so as to represent 
feathers. The jin-riki-sha is usually very well 
made, and light and easy. Sometimes the body 
is lacquered, and the black varnish covered with 
pictures very well drawn. The Japanese never 
design anything like the rest of the world. In 
other countries designers are apt to compose 
evenly, with something in the middle, and two 
somethings at each side to balance. Here five 
or six crows or other birds will be scattered over 
the carriages so as to avoid aniformity: one, for 
instance, will appear on a corner, half on the side, 
half on the back. The Japanese artist can not: 
endure anything like mathematical regularity ; 
but with all their eccentricities, his designs rarely 
fail to be pleasing. 

The mode of pulling the jin-riki-sha along is 
not less remarkable than the speed and endur- 
ance of the men who perform the work. Re- 
lieved of the shoulder-weight which forbids the 
bearers of a chair carried on the shoulders from 
advancing at more than a shamble or a trot, the 
drawers of the new vehicle which commended it- 
self so rapidly to the Japanese attain a speed 
which shames that of the “running footmen” 
who accompanied English carriages in ancient 
times. On a good road a speed of not less than 
eight miles an hour is attained, and this, accord- 
ing to experience, can be kept up a considerable 
time. The ways of the accomplished drawers of 
jin-riki-shas are peculiar. As soon as the pas- 
senger is seated, the two-legged pony, who gener- 
ally divests himself of all clothing, showing a 
body beautifully tattooed, gets between the shafts, 
lifts the cross-bar which connects their ends as 
high as his breast, and proceeds to push the car- 
riage along over the flat roads at a great pace. 
When the journey is accomplished, he prepares 
for his bath, which, as a usual thing, is sorely 
needed. The water he uses is generally heated 
to a point which Europeans would consider scald> 
ing. Hot as it is, however, he seems to enjoy it, 
though, on emerging, his outward cuticle resem- 
bles that of a red Indian. The bath over, his 
next move is to procure about a dozen raw eggs, 
which he devours most greedily, together with 
two or three bowls of rice, washed down with tea. 
After these operations he appears entirely re- 
freshed, and ready for another start. 

The jin-riki-sha is patronized by the Japanese 
ladies as well as by their male relatives, and ap- 
parently they are not at all distressed by the ex- 
ceedingly scanty apparel of the drawers. To 
European eyes, however, the situation is an amaz- 
ing one, and we have the following racy descrip- 
tion of jin-riki-sha travel from the pen of Mr. 
Campbell: “I see a lady in full dress—gown, 
veil, gloves, bracelets, and parasol—gravely seat- 
ed in a perambulator at Yokohama, going out to 
visit another lady as calmly as if her Yahoo were 
a horse. She does not see the grotesque incon- 
gruity which makes me stare. The man is clad 
according to police regulations, but the old man 
of Japan is strong within him, and his garments 


flutter loose. He is a cooly, adorned with pic- | 
tures, an illustrious illustrated edition of a civil- 
ized man whose civilization is barely covered by. 


European forms. Such a man takes n 

a drive, and strips to his work, 
Japanese-Greek athlete by folding up his sa. 
ments and stuffing them under my seat, ois 
hide is a gallery of Japanese art: Serpents coil 
about his legs, a tortoise is on one arm, an ea. 


gle flies on the other, or a Japanese lady smiles 


on me in some theatrical attitude fron 
his shoulders. There is no fnilecasey fa ands 
there is none in the style of art; but this na 
ticular Japanese phase of Eastern civilization js 
new to the traveller who comes westward from 
England over America, through another phase of 
European life. The East and the West in a jin- 
riki-sha are utterly astounding and grotesque to 
the amateur artist. I throw away the pencil, | 
can remember astonishment, and look at such 
marvels when I shut my eyes; but I can not 
make any one in England see what every one in 
.Yokohama sees .every hour of the day with the 
utmost placidity. I can run away to the Vatican 
or Pompeii, or up to the middle of Finland, and 
realize the magnificence of the human form and 
the ugliness of all manner of clothes ; but clothes 
and no clothes in one carriage tend to laughter,” 
A proportion of the honor due the Japanese 
inventor of the jin-riki-sha is dissipated when we 
recall the “ vinaigrettes” of Paris in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The chair upon 
wheels, invented by a person of the name of Du. 
pin, was vigorously opposed by the men who kept 
for hire chairs that were carried. The name 
given to the new conveyance by its inventor-was 
“ brouette,” or “ roulette” ; but the derisive appel- 
lation of “ vinaigrette” was attached to it, though 
it is difficult to see in what respect the wheeled 
box was more like a vinaigrette than one borne 
upon poles between men’s shoulders. Dupin, the 
inventor, found means to contrive them so that 
they did not jolt as much as might have been ex. 
pected, and he was able to conceal this art so 
well that for a long time he was the only person 
who could make them. The first attempt to in- 
troduce the brouette was made in the time of 
Louis XIII., but the proprietors of the earlier 
chairs opposed them successfully for a time. In 
1669 they were allowed to appear, and came into 
conimon use some two years subsequently. They 
were, however, it is believed, confined to the com- 
mon people of the city, the gentry using carriages 
or clinging to the old style of chair. These brou- 
ettes obtained a certain footing in England, but 
references to them are few. 


“THE CITY OF THE TRUE CROSS” 


THE sea-port city of Vera Cruz (or the True 
Cross), visited by General Grant and his party 
February 18, was founded on the hot sands by 
CorTEz 360 years ago. He made its port, and 
all people have accepted his decision as final. 
Attempts have been made to erect other coast 
towns into the chief port of entry, but so far- 
have utterly failed. It is still the- commercial 
capital of Mexico. 

The late Bishop GitBert Haven, in his admi- 
rable articles on Mexico, published in Harper’s 
MaGazinE in the year 1874, gives a picturesque 


description of this ancient city. “Look at it,” 


he says,’“‘as you draw in sight of the wished-for 
land, especially if a Norther has been tossing you 
on those green, blue, black, and yellow waves, the ~ 
strata of earth or of herbage under the sea giving 
their coloring to the waves rolling above them. 
There rises the grandest of peaks that ever sa- 
luted a coming or going traveller. Sixty miles at 
sea, the mighty cone of Orizaba lifts its white 
pyramid, glowing like a cloud smitten by the sun, . 
yet fixed and solid in its substance, and light as 
no cloud can ever be. Though it is eighty miles 
back of the shore, it seems almost to stand out 
to sea, so vast are its proportions. Nowhere else 
can a cone of snow be seen so clear and so near 
from the ocean level. You can measure from 
this watery plain the whole enormous height. 
Over seventeen thousand feet it stands forth in 
one unbroken eye-glance. It looks as broad as 
half the western horizon. All that broken group 
of brown and green mountains forms its base, 
but from their centre, as if gathering all their 
voluminous folds into one, it rises fourteen thou- 
sand feet, sheer and unbroken, without a mount- 
ain companion. From the sea the effect is felt 
of the whole four miles of height. You measure 
from that green below you to that white above, 
and take in the whole impression at once. , 
“ But Orizaba can not keep us from nearer and 
more human views. A little island lies a mile or 
two from the shore. A bank runs half way out 
to the island. Only a small channel separates 
the two, which could be easily connected by 4 
breakwater, if wisdom, will, and wealth could 
unite in the enterprise. The island is the famed 
fortress of Ulloa, not so named from the ulula- 
tions of its occupants, although they have suffer- 
ed successive defeat from every attacking foe. 
“Behind it, and between it and that spit of 
land, is the harbor, what there is of it, of Vera 
Cruz. And not much of a harbor is it. The 
Northers drive their seas clean over the solitary 
mole, and the few craft that lie near hasten to up 
anchor if possible, and get into the outer and 
safer sea. If such a sea happens to be on, there 
is no communication between vessel and shore, 
not even between the fort and the mainland. 
Passengers have been kept a week in a steamer, 
unable to land, and friends visiting-the ship, oF 
passengers the shore, have failed for days to 
make their desired connections with the mole or 
vessel. At the head of the solitary wharf is 4D 
open plaza, without shade of any sort, famous 
chiefly as the spot where Santa ANNA lost his 
leg in some gunnery practice against a home - 
foreign foe. That lost leg helped him on 
fame and power as completely as the famou 
cork leg pushed forward its fortunate (for # 
time 
A short street, clean and white, as all the 
streets are here, leads to the little central plaza, 
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d its tiny park of ‘perpetual verdure. The Aus- 
the olia, the Chinese laurel, 
lproad-leaved cacti, and lilies of many sorts, cool 
jhe fervid air by their dark and glossy greens. 
igven the flaming flower of the oleander can not 
jnake them look uncomfortable. . 

On one side of the square, and opposite the 
otel Diligiencias, is the Governor’s palace—a 
uilding of .some pretensions, two-storied, with 
mple halis and broad verandas, and many suites 
rooms. At the time of Bishop Haven’s visit 
it was being tinted with pretty washes without, 

d cleaned and garnished within, because the 

road f of Mexico was on his way to open the 


ilroad from the commercial to the national cap- 


long the southern side, and stores, chiefly oc- 


es'on the northern side. Sippers of cof- 
sit under the arches before the hotel, and a 


Vera Cruz has practically but two streets, one 
gding straight back from the mole to the centre 
of| the wall that swings like a semicircle around 
the town; the other is the string of this bow, 
wliereof the former is the arrow. It stretches 
al(ng its diameter a distance of about a mile. 
The arrow is about a third that length. Two or 
thiee streets cross this at right angles, going from 
thd Gulf to the wall, and two others are parallel to 
Ceiitral Street, as it is called, but behind it, and 
sharter, subtending arcs of lesser area. What 
ma we the city such a victim of the yellow fever is 
a qlestion often asked and rarely answered. It 
is npt its filthiness, for a cleaner town one never 
seed, Its block-stone pavements are washed night- 
ly, ‘ shine like Philadelphia door-steps. The 


big black buzzards act as scavengers, and clouds 
of them occupy roof-top and church cross, dip- 
pingjinto the street for stray morsels, and in their 
olen hunger would make nothing of boots 
and |hats and old clothes, if the people ever had 
such | articles to cast away. So far as garbage 
and ilirt are concerned, no city has less fault to 
find with its fathers. 

No; more is the affluent and decaying vegeta- 
‘ion Oe cause, or quiet inland waters and semi- 
waters, such as lie in lagoons and rich but dead- 


_ly deltas about New Orleans. The bluffs about 


Vera Cruz are sand, and sand only. You must 
go miles from the city to reach fat and fatal 
lands.| The walls are thought to be the chief 
source of the evil, for they shut in the air, and 
They are sweeping easily through the town. 


They are twenty feet high, and of no value what- 
ever ad| a protection. They only increase its per- 
ils, for|they necessitate bombardment in all civil 


’ wars, which ruins roofs and churches and destroys 


lives, while they do not prevent the capture of the 


town. \If they also cause the pestilence, then - 


Ther? are no vehicles worth mentioning to be 
seen in the streets of Vera Cruz, save two or three 
Americijn horse-cars. The horse and its rider, 
and the| donkey and Indian with their packs, are 
the onli; representatives of carts and carriages. 
The levfes of the great are ‘attended by ladies 
and gentlemen on foot. The cars, drawn by two 
mules eich, run up and down Central Street ev- 
ery few | minutes, carrying you the mile or less 
for twelve and a half cents. There are very 
few passengers. In one of these humble convey- 
ances thi} General and his company were taken to 
see the city. 


CLEARING THE TRACK, 


Our eligraving on page 200 shows one of the 
many daiigers to which the hardy fishermen on 


there mbar reason for their removal. 


the Newioundland Banks are exposed. At cer- | 


tain seasijns of the year the fog hangs so heavily 
over the |Banks that the approach of the great 
steamers |plying between Europe and America 
can be pé¢rceived only when they are right upon 
the fleet «f fishing-boats, and then ensues a lively 
scramble to get out of their way. Sometimes the 
warning (domes too late for some luckless fisher- 
man, who is fortunate if the huge vessel which 
has run dipwn his frail craft can pick him up and 
carry him|to port. Scarcely a season passes that 
some casualty of this kind is not reported, and it, 
is probable that many a fishing craft that is nev- 
er heard from after leaving port has come to an 
end in thii} way. 


THE GEM PUZZLE. 


TuE abdve is one of several names of a puzzle 
which is npw attracting such a degree of popular 
attention 4s may perhaps excuse an attempt to 


_ throw a little light upon its mysteries. 


The puzzle is composed of fifteen small square 
blocks, nuinbered from 1 to 15, and contained in 
a square tiox large enough to hold sixteen such 
blocks. e blocks are to be placed in the box 
irregularly; and pushed about until they are in 
oo order, as shown on the cover of the box, 
thus ; 


is 


9 10; 11 12 


13 | 14 | 15 


A little pitactice will enable any one to push the 
blocks abolit with such dexterity as always in a 
very short time to bring the blocks either into 


the above position, or else into one which differs 


from it only in having two of the blocks in the 
bottom row! transposed, the other of the three be- 
ing in its right place. This position may be call- 
ed the 13-15-14 position, and the great problem 
with aang] puzzle-players is to find a method of 


ial. The cathedral, big, and not beautiful, ranges | 
upied by Germans, stretch coolingly under the | , 


reducing it to the position required. No difficul- 
ty is experienced in reducing it to a position whieh 
may be called regular, such as: 


4/51/61] 7 
s|9]10]11 9 | 10/11 
12/18 | 14/15] | 12] 18] 14] 15 


1/3 | 6 | 10 

45 
4/8 15 14 
ainilwl 13 


A kind of puzzle is made with round blocks, 
with which, when the last of the above positions 
is reached, by giving each block a quarter turn, 
and then giving the whole box a quarter turn in 
the opposite direction, the required position may 
be successfully simulated; but with the square 
blocks, with which only the puzzle ought to be 
made, most persons will be ready to confess that 
from the 13-15-14 position they can not do the 
puzzle, and they are usually disposed to maintain 
that it can not be done. What are they to say, 
however, when met, as they sometimes are, with 
the reply, “ You say it can’t be done; but I know 
better, for I have done it several times”? That a 
thing is difficult does not prove it to be impossi- 
ble, and however you may be convinced in your 
own mind that if it could be done at all you 
could do it yourself, this sort of reasoning has 
little weight with an opponent who thinks that 
he knows that he has actually done what you de- 
clare that no one can do, 

To meet this difficulty let me attempt to prove 
that from the 13-15-14 position the puzzle can 
not be done, by a rather more demonstrative 

; method. The dotted line 
on the accompanying fig- 

-_| ure shows how the places 
...: | in the box may be con- 
sidered as composing a 


| | sGomplete circuit, and it 
‘We evident that by follow- 
; | ing this line the blocks 
; > | may be pushed all round 


the box, and the vacant 
square be left in any part of the box without al- 
tering the order in which the blocks are arranged, 
or, 80 to speak, strung upon the line. But when- 
ever a block is moved otherwise than along the 
dotted line, the order is changed, the block mov- 
ing passing in one direction or the other either 
two or six of the other blocks. Now when a 
block passes any number of other blocks, the re- 
sult is the same as if it changed places with each 
of such other blocks successively ; for instance, 
if the block 1 passes the blocks 2 and 8, changing 
the order 1, 2, 3 to 2, 3,1, it is the same as if 1 
had first changed places with 2 and then with 3. 
Any move, therefore, must be equivalent to either 
two or six changes, each change being between 
the block moving and one of the blocks passed, 
and any number of moves must b2 equivalent to 
an even number of changes, because the sum of 
any number of twos and sixes must be an even 
,number. Conversely, an odd number of changes, 


of any number of moves. But to reach the re- 
quired position from the 13-15-14 requires but 
one change, between 14 and 15, and one is an 
odd number. Hence that result can not be ob- 
tained by any number of moves. Q. £. D. 

The principle that the result to be obtained by 
any number of moves must be equivalent to an 
even number of changes furnishes a method of 
determining whether the problem is or is not sol- 
uble from any given position. For example, in 
the following position the following changes are 
necessary to get each block into its proper place, 
every change bringing one 
or two blocks into place: | 13 | 11] 5-| 2 
1 and 13, 13 and 3, 3 and 
‘6b, 5 and 6; 2 and 11, 11 
and 4; 7 and and 
12; 9 and 10, 10 and 15— 
ten changes in all: ergo | 19 | 15 | 4 | 8 
_the puzzle can be solved. 
It will be seen that the | 3 | 7 i) 
changes are divisible into 
sets, separated above by semicolons. In practice, 
in applying this test it is only n to count 
the numbers in order thus: 1,13, 3, 5,6; 2,11, 4; 
7,14; 8,12; 9,10, 15; and rejecting those sets 
that contain an odd number of numbers, if there 
remains an even number of sets the problem can 
be solved, and vice versa. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald pro- 

an ingenious method of determining the 
question to which the above method is applica- 
ble, namely: Consider the box as divided into 
sixteen squares, colored black and white like a 
chess-board, and let the proper square be left 
vacant. If then, he says, the sum of the num- 
bers on all the blocks upon squares of one color 
be even, the problem can be solved ; if odd, it can 
not be solved. But this test is open to the ob- 
jection that it is as likely to lead to a false con- 
clusion as to a true one. ! 

No one but a child, I suppose, after becoming 
acquainted with the principles of the puzzle, can 
derive amusement by playing with it in the man- 
ner first proppsed, placing the blocks in the box 
irregularly, getting them in order; upsetting the 
box, and repeating the operation; but the puzzle 
is capable of variations which may serve to pro- 
long its use. The first of these which I would 
suggest is that, instead of the regular order, we 


should try to bring them into the shape of a 


each between two dlocks, is not the equivalent 


dredging ? 


magic square, the sum of the numbers in every 
row or diagonal being 30, whether such row or 
diagonal contains four blocks or only three and 
the vacant square. Another variation is to try 
to reach a position in which from each number to 
the next higher is a knight’s move—two squares 
in one direction and one in another. A third is 
from a given selected position to try to reach the 
regular order in as few moves as possible, either 
counting single moves, each of one block one 
place, or combined moves, as where two or three 
blocks are pushed in the same direction at the 
same time. I shall conclude with some examples 
of this last way of using the puzzle: 


15 /14/18/12] | 15/14] 18] 12] 
8 | 11/10] 9 11/10} 9 | 8 
rarer 

3/2] 1 


28 combined moves. moves. 


2 1 814 


9 |} 10; 11] 12 


13 | 15 | 14 


Position 3.—To be solved in 28 simple moves. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux twenty-fifth anniversary of the acceasion of the 
Czar of Russia to the throne was celebrated in St. Pe- 


‘ tersburg and in other Russian cities on March 2. Dis- 


turbances had been apprehended, but the day passed 
peacefully, the Czar receiving warm congratulations 
from his subjects. The following day, however, an 
attempt was made in the open street, at St. Peters- 
burg, to kill General Melikoff, chief of the new Su- 
preme Executive Commission. A man named Vla- 
detsky fired upon the general while he was alighting 
from his carriage at his residence in Grand Morskaia 
Street. The bullet passed through the folds of General 
Melikoff'’s cloak, but he escaped injury. The assassin 
attempted to fire a second shot, but he was prevented 
by a blow from the general, and was immediately ar- 
rested. Grand Morskaia is a fashionable promenade, 
and was crowded with people at the time of the at- 
tempted assassination, so that Viadetsky approached 
within a few feet of General Melikoff without causing 
any suspicion. He was immediately imprisoned in 
the fortress, and the following day was tried by a 
court-martial, and sentenced todeath. During his ex- 
amination he was insolent in language and demeanor, 
and declared that General Melikoff would be killed by 
some of his comrades, although his own attempt had 
failed. On March 5, Viadetsky was taken from the 
Fortress to the scaffold, where he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. 
> 

If there be one annoyance to the thrifty housekeeper 
more aggravating than any other, it surely must be 
to find her blankets or other articles of woollen fabric 
riddled by pestilent moths, which she had fondly 
hoped had been carefully excluded from her presses 
or trunks by a liberal—perhaps profuse—expenditure 


] on camphor, spices, or tobacco shreds. The Quarter- 


master-General’s Department of the United States 
Army having tried every known specific against the 
ravages of that insect, which have cost the govern- 
ment hundreds of thousands of dollars by the destruc- 
tion of bales of army clothing, believe now that they 
have found a remedy in carbolized paper, manufac- 
tured under a patent by Mesara. Campbell, Hall, & Co., 
of this city, whose name is sufficient guarantee that 
the paper they offer for sale will do all that is claimed 
for it. 


Some signs of cleaner streets are visible. The bri- 
gade of street sweepers are giving their attention to 
the lower part of the city, which has long been neg- 
lected. If some familiar piles of dirt and rubbish are 
missed by down-town business men, they will not 
mourn over the loss. But what about the report re- 
cently made to the Pilot Commissioners that the 
Street-cleaning Bureau is dumping refuse in Westches- 
ter Creek, upon which $10,000 was lately expended in 


New York has a prospect of having a Horticultural 
Hall. Atarecent meeting of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety the long-discussed enterprise of building a hall 
took a definite form by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to select a suitable site fur the building. 


A large number of the leading wholesale druggists 
in the country have united in declarations that an in- 
justice was done to a worthy American industry by the 
repeal of the duty on quinine, while allowing all the 
heavy taxes to remain on the raw materials consumed > 
by manufacturers, The matter is to be brought before 
Congress again. 


Considerable excitement was aroused in the Spanish 
capital not long ago by the discovery that the oratory 
of the Church of Espiritu Santo, in the central part of 
Madrid, had been robbed of its plate, vases, pictures, 
ornaments, etc. The altar and tabernacle had been 
profaned, the eucharist cast upon the floor, and the 
*“ poor-boxes” broken open. 


According to statistics collected by the Insurance 
Chronicle, $358,018,255 worth of property has been de- 
stoyed by fire in the United States during the last five 
years. 


The announcement made by the British govern- 
ment that Parliament would be dissolved on March 23 
was somewhat startling to many of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and the forth-coming elections will be likely to 
arouse a lively contest. The present Parliament en- 
tered upon its seventh year on March 5—an almost un- 
precedented age for an English Parliament, only two 
previously having had a longer term. This Parlia- 
ment has almost uniformly been subservient to the 
interests of the Ministry, the Conservative majority 
seldom falling below sixty, and sometimes being as 


have been sixty-four deaths among members, thirty 
resignations, twenty-one promotiong to the House of 
Peers, five promotions to the bench, and five appoint- 
ments under the crown, so that there have been nu 
merous elections to fill vacancies, j 


Driven from home by the famine which has swept 
over their own country, many Hungarians have sought 
our shores. Within a few weeks past about seven 
hundred of these people have landed at Castle Garden, 
most of whom are almost entirely destitute. Employ- 
ment has been found for many of them in the Penn- 
sylvania mining districts. 


About three hundred men were thrown out of em- 
- ployment by the recent destruction of the works of 
the Danférth Locomotive and Machine Company, at 
Paterson, New Jersey. No satisfactory explanation 
was given as to the origin of the fire, and so it was re- 
ferred to spontaneous combustion. 


Dog shows are growing more and more popular. 
The one which is to open in this city on April 27, un- 
der the auspices of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
promises to be the largest bench show ever held in 
this country. It is thought that there will be over fif- 
teen hundred entries. 


The St. Gothard Tunnel will not be equipped with 
rails before August, about which time it will be open- 
ed for traffic. It is to be lighted by gas, and being 
straight, will ventilate itself by a strong current of air 
passing from end to end. 


Just before M. De Lesseps left New York for Wash- 


mouico’s by the merchants of the city who are engaged 
in commerce between the Atlantic and Pacific coasis. 
About two hundred guests were present. ) 


Part Second of the Brinley Library will be offered 
for sale on March 22. The catalogue will give a fair 
idea of the richness and value of this remarkable col- 
lection of books. 


March brought a snow-storm more speedily than 
many expected. The bursting bads gave promise of 
such an early spring that it was rather chilling to the 
feelings, as well as to the buds, to see the ground white 


instances when snow has not fallen in the month of 
March. 


3 
French paper thus burlesques the “bashful re- 
porter”: 
‘* A French statesman and /ittérateur having granted 


the press said, at the conclusion of his visit, ‘ Thank 
you for your courtesy ; and may I call again to see you?’ 
*** Certainly ; I shall be pleased to have you.’ 
“* Thanks; and, oh, would you mind leaving word 
that if you are not at home, I may go through your li- 


e brary, in case I want to verify any statement from your 


books or 

“**¢Wh—why, of conrse. . No, I'll do better than that: 
I'll have a latch-key made for — ; only when you have 
to come at night, rauke as little noise as possible, so 
as to avoid wakiug any one up.’” ‘ 


The striking spinners of certain mills in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, after causing much loss and trouble to 
themselves and their employers, discovered that their 
employers were disposed to be just and liberal with 
them, and had really been doing better by them than 
they knew. So they returned to their work. But the 
damage to all concerned is not so easily repaired. 


An institution is abont to be opened in Atlanta, 
Georgia, under the name of **‘ The Abyssinian Library.” 
It is for the use of the colored people, who, by a cus- 
tom which is stronger than law, are excluded from the 
public libraries in many Southern cities. This enter- 
prise is not only a novel one, but, from the fact just 
mentioned, commends itself to all friends of the col- 
ored race. 


It is said that the introduction of American ma- 
chinery by the shears manufacturers of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, is causing dismay among the operatives, who 
were but lately the most arregant of strikers. At a 
late meeting of the trade society they offered the em- 
ployers a reduction of fifteen per cent. upon the best 
hand-made shears, and of. ten per cent. on all other 
grades of hand-made shears. But the manufacturers 
can not nowrecede. They have found American com- 
petition driving them out of their own home market, 
besides easily diverting foreign trade. They must keep 
up with the times, or abandon their business. 


The United States consular agent at Gloucester, Eng- 
land, has written to the State Department of a distem- 
per known as “‘sheep rot” which has appeared in that 
vicinity, and is likely to cause much suffering. The 


| disease originates in dampness and poor and insufti- 


cient food. 


Ramor says that the Jablochkoff electric burners in 


A magnificent new house is now being built in the 
Via Nazionale, Rome, for Ristori, by her busband. 


they came upon a large quantity of ancient bronzes— 
beautiful Greek and Roman statuettes—some of which 
are very valuable. 


A very good story is told of a young minister, who 
was invited to preach in a country charch in Pennsyi- 
vania on trial. An older preacher told him that it 
would please the people to quote a little Latin, Greek, 


would understand it, when really they knew nothing 
about those languages. The young minister was puz- 
zled, as he was a native of Wales, and knew nothing 
of those languages himself. But he was equal to the 
demand ; and in his first sermon, having made.a quo- 
tation from the Scriptures, he said: “This passage, 
brethren, has been slightly altered in the tranalation ; 
it is only in the original Hebrew that you can grasp 
its full meaning ;” and he gave them the passage in 
good Welsh. They liked it, apparently, and presently 
he gave them some Welsh as Greek, and then some 
more as Latin. Then he was going to give them the 
Chaldaic version in Welsh, when he saw a Welshman 


laughter. The preacher did not lose his self-posses- 
sion, but instead of the Welsh quotation he was going 


friend, don’t say a word about this till I have a chance 
to talk with you.” The Welshman never betrayed the 
secret, and the congregation called the preacher to be 
their pastor. Query: Who did reveal the secret, the 


high as 125. During the session of Parliament there | 


young preacher, or the old one who gave the advice ? 


- 


- ington, a dinner and reception were given him at Del- 


with snow. A Boston weather observer states, how- . 
ever, that for forty years past there have been but two — 


an hour and a half to an interviewer, the gentleman of “ 


- the Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, are to be replaced by gas. . 


While the workmen were preparing the foundation, . 


and Hebrew in his sermons, taking it for granted they 


sitting by the door, almost bursting with suppressed. . 


to give, said, in Welsh, “For goodness’ sake, my | 
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NEVER ALONE. 


Tue summer sun shone on them. They were two 
Whose lives had been combined a@ year. 

In youth they paled and blushed as lovers do; 
Now no caress brought aught of shame or fear. 


“ Whit gem,” she asked, “of all our garnered wealth 
Is dearest to you in an hour like this? 

What brings you most of soul and spirit health | 
In the unnumbered treasures of our bliss?” ~ 


Softly he bent to kiss the lips that spoke. 
‘Sweetest of all the joys my life has known 

Is.that with thee I have had naught to cloak; 
Never in any thought have been alone ; 


“‘ Never in any act. Thy gentle power 
_ Hath bared the very secrets of my breast, 
Till leaning on thy heart in every hour, 

I have no life but that by thee possessed. 


“Tempted and fallen, I have felt thy hand 
Raise and sustain me. Sweetheart, love, mine own, | 
This is the dearest joy our lives command, — 
To know and feel we can not be alone.” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

(See Illustration on Page 204.) 

TERE is no official record of any law having 
been enacted by civilized governments for the 
protection of animals from cruelty until July, 
1822, when Richard Martin, then a member of 
the English House of Commons, presented his 


_ famous bill, which, after some slight amendments, 


" question of humanity was to 


was passed by that body. 

Two years after the passage of this act the 
present Royal Society was organized in London, 
which for more than fifty years has gradually 
been crystallizing the public sentiment of Eu- 
rope, until now nearly all the countries on the 
Continent have incorporated similar laws in their . 
legislation, and in all of these formidable socie- 
ties have been created for their enforcement. 

It is true that previous to the Martin act the 
common law offered a quasi protection, but then 
it was only in the sense of 'y, wherein the 
ly ignored.. 

Along, with the advancing spirit of civilization, 
however, assisted by the persistent labors of the 
Royal Society to that end, was awakened a keen- 
er sense of obligation for the rights of the infe- 
rior creation, and from being regarded only as 
merchandise, they now enjoy all the legal protec- 
tion comprehended in the statutes against misde- 
meanors. 

It is not to be anticipated that the killing 
even of that most valuable and useful of ani- 
mals, the horse, even when attended with cir- 
cumstances of the most barbarous character, ; 
will ever be recognized by human law as mur- 
der. The inexorable requirements of journalistic 
space forbid expatiating on the legal aspects of . 
man’s responsibility to animals, but a few curi- 
ous instances of judicial prosecutions against 
brute offenders may be cited, if Only to exempli- 
fy the one-sided justice which prevailed in the 


Middle Ages with regard to them. 


It is almost incredible to us that in the Middle 
Ages the forms of legal procedure should have 
been invoked and made Applicable to the offenses 
of the brute creation. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened that a child was devoured by a pig. On 
such occasions the animal was incarcerated in a 
prison’ of the state until the day of trial, when 
the public prosecutor read the accusation, wit- 
nesses were examined, and on being found guilty, 
the pig was condemned to death by the judge, 
which punishment consisted in being strangled, 


_ and hung by his two hind-feet to a tree. 


From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
the archives of justice are replete with these pro- 
ceedings, and their absurdities were enhanced 
sometimes by dressing the condemned animal in 
human costume for the occasion. 

___ In 1266 one of these executions took place at 

#Fontenoy-aux-Roses, near Paris; in 1394 another 
at Mortagne; and from that time until-as late as 
1572 they were of frequent recurrence, and al- 
ways attended with the most solemn ceremonials. 

At length Philip de Beaumanoir had the cour- 


* age to declaim against these monstrosities, basing 


his opposition on the — that the brute was 
not conscious of its offense, and that justice was 
established to avenge crime on those only who 
cquld comprehend the signification thereof, and 
cited at the same time, in support of his claim, ’ 
the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Exodus. From that time brute executions 
ceased, and the owner was fined, and the animal 
killed in the ordinary way. 

Probably the mechanical difficulty attending : 


___the hanging of offending insects prompted the 


intervention of the Church, which fulminated its 

anathemas against the destroyers of the crops, 

fruits, and other similar property. The effect of 
, these spiritual condemnations is not reported. 

In 1863 the writer of these lines, prompted by 
the merciless treatment of animals which he wit- 
nessed in a northern country ef Europe, but es- 
pecially of horses and donkeys, resolved to initiate 
a reform on his return to America. 

Obedient to this resolution, he immediately set 


himself to work in enlisting the support of many - 


leading citizens of New York, and in the winter 
of 1865-66 a very comprehensive statute was 


passed by the Legislature, and soon thereafter | 


the charter of the present American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ‘was pro- 
cured—the first institution of the kind in this 
hemisphere. ‘ 

It was a ul act of justice on the part of 
the Legislature which gave the laws to the State, 
that in the midst of a bloody and fratricidal war 
it paused long enough to consider the hereditary 
wrongs of the inferior animals, and to ‘decree here- 
after and forever a limit to them—a natural and 
_— sequence to the emancipation of the 
slave. 

It is needless to dwell upon the beneficent con- 
sequences resulting alike to mankind and to the 


ly brief space of fourteen years, During 


lower animals from this humane and civilizing 
policy, for they are obvious to the most casual 
observer of cause and effect. 

The history of this blessed movement, which is 


4 not tainted by the reproach which is so often as- 


sociated with benevolent enterprises, such as self- 
ishness and sectarianism, has already been given 
to the world through the press ; hence further ref- 
erence is believed to be unnecessary; but there 
is one portion of the record which will never be 
known to any one but to him who initiated the 
work, to wit, the spiritual and physical suffering 
its early years inflicted on its originator. 
Reforms usually are of tardy growth, but it 


| will ever be a just cause of pride to the Ameri- 


can people that this merciful revolution in pub- 


| lic sentiment, which required half a century to 


bring to its present status in Great Britain, has 
been! reached in this country in the comparatv® 
fa thirty-five States and Territories of this 

nion have inscribed these laws upon their stat- 
ute-books, substantially the same as those first 
enacted in New York, and each succeeding year 
adds to the number from the few which still re- 
main unassociated with this benevolent confed- 
eracy. The most casual and indifferent spectator 
fails not to ize the altered treatment of 
that patient and devoted friend of our race, the 
horse, and that abuse of him is no longer the 
rule, but the exception. Thoughtlessness was 


of animals, as well as to others, nor was this ob- 
liquity of perception confined to the poor and ig- 
norant, but was a conspicuous characteristic of 
the cultured and the wealthy as well. Numer- 
ous gentlemen, noted for gentleness and philan- 
thropy, have been heard to exclaim, “I once, 
either through thoughtlessness or neglect, occa- 
sioned pain to animals, which now, since the sub- 
ject has been brought seriously to my mind, it 
would be impossible for me to repeat.” 

_ Calves, which were once bound by the legs 
and thrown into a jolting wagon, on top of one 
another, like so many bags of grain, are now car- 
ried standing, and jn convenient carts, and it is 


not long since one was seen standing in the crate 


protected from the cold by a blanket! . 


are unhappily not wholly suppressed; but when 
they do occur, it is a pleasant augury of the fu- 
ture to note how every citizen resents the out- 
rage as though it were a personal wrong. - 

On more than one occasion the Legislature of 
this State has appropriated an entire evening for 
the sole consideration of an act affecting the 
rights of animals. And it is a beautiful specta- 
cle to behold the courts of justice everywhere vin- 
dicate, by their long and patient investigations, 


is not partial in its application, but is alike the 
property of every creature that can suffer and 
ie 


The moral effect of all this is self-evident. 
The man who of yore gave loose reins to his pas- 
sions in his treatment of his horse, his ox, or his 
dog, once that he is brought to reflect and expe- 
rience the sentiments of pity for his dependent 
animal, is from that moment a better being, and 
his wife and children, if he have them, as well as 
his fellows, share the benefits of the new-born 
instinct. 

Figuratively speaking, mercy to the inferior 
animals is the lowest stone in the foundations of 
civilization and religion, and no superstructure 


Henry BErGu. 


.can be securely reared where it is absent. 


(Begun in Werx No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


“ Beecar on Horsrsaox,” “ Warter’s Worp,” 
“ One Roor,” Hicu Spirits,” gro. 


CHAPTER XII.—{ Continued.) 
“HOW MUCH CAN I RAISE ON THEM.” 


tittle-tattle, the terrible circumstance t had 
given rise to it; namely, that her husband owed 
twenty thousand pounds, and that she had to pay 
it ; but having once appreciated the fact, and not- 
withstanding that she was filled with dismay and 
indignation because of it, her mind was so prac- 
tical that it at once turned to those means of 
scipusly suggested to her. 
when they become due; whereas one can pay out 
one’s husband at any time. If, as she was but 
too well convinced, there was no escaping this 
frightful obligation, her diamonds must be parted 
with, and it became at once a matter of absorbing 
interest with her to know what might be raised 
upon them. She knew that her late father had 


their price”—that is, the price he valued them 


about everything were vague, though she had so 
keen a perception of her own interests and of 
what she wanted) that the value of precious 
stones wes liable to great fluctuations. It was 
possible, she thought, that the parure might now 
realize twenty-five thousand pounds, though some 
years ago it had failed to do so; and the person 
, who was most likely to give her information upon 
this subject was Mr. Signet. | 


— Without, therefore, saying a word more to Patty 


even perhaps regretting that she had said so much 
(which, indeed, as Fate ordained it, she had pres- 
ently good reason to do), Lady Pargiter ordered 
her cart and drove to Poulet Street. 

The jeweller was out, but expected back again 


shortly, so the distinguished visitor was ushered 


once a prolific source of cruelty to that paragon — 


Instances of heartless beating and overloading 


the omnipotent truth that the quality of mercy — 


Avrnor or “At Hee Meroy,” “ Brep tur Bonz,” 


Or course she had not forgotten, during all this _ 


discharging the liability which Patty had uncon. | 
Accepted bills, as the - 
lawyer had ventured to remind her, must be met - 


retained them because they would not “ fetch: 
at; but she had a vague notion (her ideas, indeed, | 


about the catastrophe that had befallen her, and - 


into the parlor, as the apartment was termed in 
which Matthew Helston worked. 

He rose and bowed ; Lady Pargiter nodded with 
patronizing carelessness as though a crossing 
sweeper had thanked her for a penny, and became 
enraptured with acuckoo clock. Then it sudden- 
ly struck her that this “ person”—as she always 
termed the parent of Madge, and possible trans- 
former of the. present methods of locomotion 
throughout the civilized world—might be useful 
to her in her projected inquiry, as a check upon 
his employer. The latter would, no doubt, at- 
tempt to cheapen the parure, while Matthew, hav- 
ing no personal advantage to gain by misrepre- 
sentation, might possibly tell the truth about it. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Mr.—I forget your name—” 

“ Helston, madam,” observed Matthew, gravely. 

“To be sure; it is you who have the charge of 


‘my diamonds, is it not? Now I wish to ask you, 


as one doubtless acquainted with such matters, 
what you think they are worth.” 

“T always understood, madam, that the guar- 
antee given by Mr. Signet—” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that, of course,” she inter- 
rupted, impatiently ; “that’s a mere nominal sum, 
fixed so high perhaps in order that more may be 
charged for taking care of them.—You don’t 
think so?” For Matthew had shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled, it must be confessed, a lit- 
tle scornfully. ‘You think they are worth the 
money, then ?—perhaps more, even ?—well, now, 
how much more ?” 

“Indeed, madam, I did not mean to imply that. 
The value of a thing is often very wrongly defined 
as what it will fetch, but in the case of precious 
stones it is a tolerably correct statement. To one 
who is an admirer of such things, your diamonds 
would no doubt be an object of immense attrac- 
tion—”’ 

“What rubbish! who does not admire them ?” 
broke in their proprietress, viciously. ia 

“Nay, I only meant that some persons have & 
greater passion for precious stones than others— 
have less taste than others, if you will have ftpo ; 
but however universal may be the admiration of 
them, very few persons have the money to buy 
them, and especially such specimens as those of 
which you speak. Their worth in a practical 
sense must therefore depend upon the existence 
of an exceptional purchaser.” 

Lady Pargiter drummed with her fingers upon 
the cuckoo clock with a vehemence that would 
have alarmed that imprisoned bird had he not 
been made of sapphires. “It seems very diffi- 
cult,” she said, “to get a plain answer to a plain 
question. Well, supposing the existence of such 
a purchaser, would twenty-five thousand pounds, 
at the present price of diamonds, be too much to 
ask him ?” | 

“Not perhaps too much to ask him, madam,” 
returned Matthew, dryly. “In the case, however, 
of such a costly article we generally find some 
sort of compromise to be necessary. However, 
here is Mr. Signet, who will be able to give you 
much better information than I can on such a 
topic.” , 

“Sorry I have kept you waiting, Lady Pargiter,” 
said the jeweller, entering with an apologetic 
smile, ‘ Have you shown her ladyship the cuckoo, 
Helston ?” (for her hand was still upon the clock, 
and he thought she might have taken a fancy to 
it). “That bird isa marvel.” 

“T am not come about any such trifle,” returned 
Lady Pargiter, haughtily. ‘My call is upon a 
matter of great importance—in connection with 


my diamonds.” 


“ They are all right, I conclude, Mr. Helston ?” 


| inquired the jeweller, sharply, but by no means 


so sharply as of yore. Ever since his visit to Cav- 
endish Grove his behavior to his assistant had 
been much more gracious, for a reason which 
Matthew suspected, and, I am sorry to say, which 
made him dislike that gentleman even more cor- 
dially than before. 


“‘T have no doubt they are all right, as you call | 
it,” observed Lady Pargiter, severely. ‘My object 


in coming here, Mr. Signet, is to know at what 
price you value them.” 

_“ What price? Dear me! doI understand that 
you wish to part with them ?” 

“T don’t say that at all, sir; I only want to 
know, for a particular reason of my own, how 
much I could get for them if I did wish it.” 

“Well, my lady, that is a serious question to 
answer, so to speak, right off the reel. If there 
was any very wealthy personage at present look- 
ing out for such a parure, there is no knowing 
what he might give ; but we might wait for years 
and years for such a customer.’ 

ne know of no such person, then, at pres- 
ent ?” 

“No, my lady.” 

“Well, if you were to buy them yourself, to 
what price would you be prepared to go? I ap- 
py to you because you are acquainted with their 

istory and all about them. You were consulted 
= them, if I remember right, by my late fa- 

er.” 

“Yes, my lady, yes. Some years before his 
death we endeavored to come to some sort of ar- 
rangement with him; but he asked too much—a 


| great deal too much. The diamonds are very fine 
ones, no doubt ; I examined them on that occa- 


sion very minutely; but trade is no better now 
than at that time; rather worse. We could make 
no advance, I fear, upon our then offer.” — 

“And what was that ?” 

“Tt was fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Fifteen thousand fiddlesticks!” exclaimed 
Lady Pargiter. “ Why, this person here—your 
assistant—has just confessed to me that they are 
worth twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

“Excuse ‘me, madam,” observed Matthew ; 
“you asked me whether that sum would be too 
much to ask for them of an intending purchaser, 
who was, moreover, exceptionally wealthy. If you 
remember, I'declined to say what they were worth, 
and for the best of reasons, because I did not 

Ww, 


“Well, your story at all events, and Mr. Sig. 
net’s, are very different,” returned her lndyshic 
angrily. “Fifteen thousand pounds,” indeed | 
bed my poor father made 

ro uty upon nearly twice as , 
for them ?” 

It was quite true that the late Mr. Ingot 
specified the diamonds in his will as being eo 
twenty-five thousand pounds—a circumstance 
which had always astonished Mr. Signet. For al. 
though that might have been their value in the 
testator’s eyes, he was not the man to have swelled 
the revenue of his country at the expense of his 
own flesh and blood, unless compelled to do go 
If, on the other hand, he felt the jewels could 
never be disposed of at anything like their just 
value—and since, moreover, he knew there could 
be no necessity for his daughter’s parting with 
them—it was rather a good plan than otherwise 
to have estimated them so highly, though she had 
to pay for it; since that very fact, to a great ex. 
tent, established their value, and added another 
attraction to her in the matrimonial market. 

It was rather difficult, however, for Mr. Signet 
to explain these views to Lady Pargiter herself - 
so he confined himself to saying that he supposed 
it was the late Mr. Ingot’s stern sense of duty 
which had caused him to value the diamonds for 
= duty at what he considered their just 
Ww 


“And yet you who know that,” answered Lady 
Pargiter, “and who for your own purposes—that 
is, to obtain more money for their custody—have 
always valued them at the same price, when [| 
come to say, ‘ What will you give for them?’ re. 
ply, ‘ Fifteen thousand pounds.’ You expect to 
make ten thousand by the transaction. Talk of 
usury! I consider your conduct most discredit. 
able.” And with that her ladyship drew her train 
through her arm with a jerk (for she was not go- 
ing to sweep such a man’s floor for him), and 
walked out of Mr. Signet’s establishment. © 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the indignant jew. 
eller. “ She, the daughter of old Ingot, to dare to 
talk to me of usury! Of all the vile, cantanker- 
ous, grasping women that I have met with in my 
whole experience, that Lady Pargiter is certainly 
the worst.” 

“Well, after to-day I suppose we shall see no 


| more of her,” observed Matthew, with a sigh of 


relief. | 
“More of her? Of course we shall see more of 
her. For some reason or other she wants to sell 
her diamonds, and as she won’t like to go to any 
other house in the trade about them, she’ll be 
here again to-morrow: she will find money a little 
tighter by that time. Usury, indeed! I'll pay 
her out—so help me Pluto.” | | 
This was a professional way Mr. Signet had of 
swearing ; his impression in so doing was that he 
was appealing to the God of Riches, who might 
very well be supposed to be the guardian divinity 
of a gentleman of his calling. His mistake, how- 
ever, was only in the letter, not in the spirit, for 
what he thus swore he always stuck to. Some 
cynics say that though the worm will turn if trod- 
den on, he will not turn if you tread on him again 
and pretty smartly; but socially this is an error. 
Not even the Lady Pargiters of the-earth can af- 
ford to be offensive to their fellow-creatures. 
Moreover, that great firm of jewellers which had 
its embodiment in the person of Mr. Signet was 
not a worm, except generically—just as a boa- 
constrictor may be called a worm. 


CHAPTER XIII. | 
CEDAR VILLA. | 


In these gross, material days it is the fashion 
to say, and perhaps to believe, that self-interest 
is at the bottom of everything; but if so, it is in 
many cases so far down that there is no seeing 
where it lies; and it is certain that there are 
other factors, at least equally powerful, which 
affect our social relations with one another. With 
respect to Matthew Helston and his employer, for 
example, it was a curious fact that their common 
dislike to Lady Pargiter drew them nearer to- 
gether than their common interests had ever been 
able to do. Her ladyship had not returned to Mr. 
Signet’s establishment, as he had predicted, and 
that failure-in prophecy as well as of justice (since 
he had consequently been unable to “pay her 
out” for her insolence in the manner proposed) 
had greatly imbittered that gentleman against 
her; while his own occasional though infrequent 
errands to Moor Street kept Matthew’s wrath quite 
sufficiently warm. They were more hateful to’ 
him than ever, sinee his-wife’s condition was be- 
coming a greater source of anxiety to him, and he 
was the more loath to leave her at such untimely 
hours. What, on the other hand, tended, to set 
Matthew against the jeweller was the latter’s ob- 
vious desire to establish himself on a footing of 
some intimacy in Cavendish Grove. Uncle Ste- 
phen’s arguments had succeeded to some extent in 
setting at rest his nephew’s suspicions of Mr. Sig- 


net’s motives in presenting the agate ring, but he 


could not understand “ why the man should be al- 
ways calling at No.7.” 
This was a little unreasonable, since “ the man 
had only called twice—once in order to leave his 
card after dining there, and once to leave a bou- 


_quet for Mrs. Helston. The it was 
true, in the fatter case, was that 


e bouquet bad 
been meant for Amy, and that since that young 
lady was from home—being en as usual in 

been compelled 


her professional duties—he 

to paged it to her sister. 
‘Then on the top of that had come an invitation 

to the whole family to spend “a long day” at his 

villa on the Thames. — 
The season for such enjo was almost 


over, but a few days of that “Indian summer 
be with us, and Mr. Signet expressed a ve 

cordial hope that his friends in Cavendish Grove 
would take advantage of it. The proposal was 
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- “put his back up.” 
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submitted to some discussion among the little 
party, and was strongly opposed by Matthew ; but 
on the whole they were in favor of accepting the 
invitation. Amy, indeed, had suggested that she 
should stop at home—a plan much approved of by 
her brother-in-law ; but, on the other hand, in the 
resent state of Sabey’s health, she was unwilling 
that her sister should be deprived of her society ; 
while Uncle Stephen, in his humorous way, had 
pronounced such a design as out of the question. 
“T have heard of Hamlet being performed with- 
out the prince,” he said; “but without Ophelia, 
never. A pretty sort of reception we should get 
at Mr. Signet’s, if we came without you!” 
Mr. Barlow, too, who had received the news of 
that present of the ring with much good-humor, 
and a complete indifference to the motives of the 


giver, arising from his own sehse of security, 


strongly advocated the acceptance by the whole 
party of Mr. Signet’s offer. “It will be a very 
pleasant experience, and the little outing will do 
sister good, Amy,” was what he had said to 

is beloved object, and his words, of course, had 
had weight with her. She had never herself 
thought Mr. Signet had “ meant anything,” and 
somewhat resented the view her people had taken 
of his attentions; and perhaps she expected that 
their host’s behavior on this occasion would show 
their suspicions to be baseless. There was nota 
grain of coquetry in her disposition; she did not 
use any arguments, even to herself, as some of 


her sex would have done, respecting this man 


“ old enough to be her father,” and the bare idea 
of whose making love to her was a joke: she 
would not have thought it a joke had she cred- 
ited it at all, and she put down what had hap- 
pened fo the honest desire of Mr. Signet to make 
himself pleasant to the family, and to his igno- 
rance of how to set about it. 3 
I am afraid that, on the contrary, the whole 
affair tickled Uncle Stephen’s sense of humor 
vastly. Of all Mr. Signet’s guests he would have 
been the one who looked forward to getting most 
entertainment out of the expedition, had not a 
circumstance occurred at the very outset of it 
which caused a change of views, or, in other words, 
A messenger arrived at No. 
7 from Mr. Signet a few hours before they were 
to start, offering the use of his carriage, “ which 
might be more convenient for the ladies.” 
owever well meant this offer might be, Mr. 
Durham felt it to be “an overt act” of patronage 
on the part of their host, or, as he more curtly 
expressed it, “just like his infernal impudence.” 
Mr. Durham had bespoken a wagonette for the 


excursion, which would accommodate them very 


well, and he wrote back to say so; he thanked 
Mr. Signet for his consideration, but the time was 
too short to alter their arrangements. But the 
mischief had been done. The old recluse had 
been put in that antagonistic frame of mind with 
respect*to their host of which on the former oc- 
casion Amy had been apprehensive. He said to 
himself, “ This fellow would have sent his car- 
riage for Amy, in order that\she may know by 
experience how nice it would be to have one at 
her own disposal”; but in reality he was annoyed 
ypon his own account. It may seem strange that 


‘Mr. Signet, who had so much amour propre him- 


self, did not recognize the danger of wounding it in 
the case of other people ; but unhappily his case is 
not exceptional. And of course he suffered for it. 

Cedar Villa, so called from a splendid specimen 


of that tree which overshadowed half the lawn, 


was really a charming residence in the summer 
months; in winter, of course, like all other river- 
side houses, it was damp and dreary; but with 
the sun on it, lighting up the cheerful rooms, with 
their open French windows, and reflecting the 
glitter of the stream that flowed beneath them, it 
was bright and pleasant enough. The furniture 
was a little showy, perhaps, and the walls and 
ceilings had a somewhat too liberal allowance of 
gilt on them, but there was really nothing to jus- 
tify Mr. Durham’s reflection that the villa looked 
like a branch of the establishment in Poulet 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


GETTING MARRIED. 


Wuy women are so often deficient in the art 
of accommodating themselves to a higher social 
sphere, is a question we do not stop to answer. 
Enough has been said in uttering the voice of 
warning on a matter that invites the most earnest 
foresight. Happily there are cases in which new 
and onerous positions are filled with a tact that is 
truly admirable. Though not of an exalted ori- 
gin, some women may be said to be ladies by na- 
ture. They take kindly to any rise in the condi- 
tion of their husbands. Much depends on the up- 
bringing. Jack Scott and Betsy Surtees set up 
in the Matrimonial with a cordial unison of feel- 
ing. Not-particularly well off at first, they were 
for a time contented to sup on a pennyworth of 
sprats. When, by his talents, Jack rose in the 
world, Betsy rose with him, for she was of re- 
spectable parentage, and brought up with a style 
of good manners. Accordingly, when Jack was 
made Lord Chancellor and raised to the peerage, 
no one acquitted herself better than the Countess 
of Eldon. 

If one class of women fall short in their tastes 
and habits, fully as numerous a class go so far 
jn their attempts to exceed in dress, expenditure, 
and frivolity as to damage the character of the 
Matrimonial. Men of moderate means are afraid 
to marry, lest they should be chained for life to 
women who might ruin them by their unregu- 
lated and costly indulgences. We are inclined to 
think that this dread more than anything else 
prevents men from marrying in early life, when 
they are as yet unable to encounter an expensive 
system of housekeeping. They are doubtless 
wrong in being so intimidated. Using caution in 
making their choice, and avoiding certain catego- 
ries of social life, they need be under little appre- 
hension. The whole sex are not to be confound- 


ed with beings with whom it would be dangerous 
to strike up an intimacy. 

We can not pass over an unfortunate source 
of unhappiness in married life. It is neglect on 
the part of husbands. They become absorbed in 
professional pursuits ; often they are long absent 
from home, or they give themselves up to ex- 
clusively selfish amusements, just as if they were 
still bachelors. In such circumstances their un- 
happy wives feel as¥f they had been tricked into 
a contract that has’not been fulfilled. When 
the woman vowed to “obey,” the man promised 
to “cherish,” which at least infers l at- 
tention and honorable treatment. The ee 
plainly breaks his promise. He has fallen s 


of his duty. He may cheerfully pay all the mon- | 


ey required to carry on the domestic concern; 
but that is only a simple obligation. 
be called cherishing. It demonstrates no affec- 
tion ; neither does munificence in pin-money. A 
check on a bank is not equivalent to the love 
and kindness which were reasonably expected 
from the being to whom she had confidingly re- 
signed her independence. What a heart-break- 
ing sequel to a youthful dream of felicity! We 
can hardly bring ourselves to picture the dissen- 
sions that frequently occur, with finally an un- 
seemly and incurable rupture. Perhaps not quite 
finally. The Divorce Court, statements in which 
newspapers revel, and weeks of town-talk may 
close up the rear, and add one more to the hideous 
stories of outrage on the decencies of married life. 

There are other causes for regret from having 
impetuously rushed into the Matrimonial. Be- 
yond all, on one side or other there may be seri- 


ous constitutional infirmities. People take great 


care to match horses and other animals, in order 
to maintain a pure and vigorous lineage. Little 
or no care is taken on this score when contract- 
ing a scheme of matrimony. A young man heed- 


lessly marries into a family known to be affected . 


with some hereditary disease, never reflecting un- 
til too late on the consequences of his act. He 
forgets that in a physical as well as in a mental 
sense the sins of the fathers are apt to be visited 
on the children. With his eyes open, he takes 
to his bosom a wife who will in all likelihood 
end her days in an asylum, and whose progeny 
can scarcely fail to share in her deplorable in- 
firmity. Where is the comfort in having a fam- 
ily defective in mental qualifications? You may 
endow them with the fortune realized by years 
of successful industry; but from the fatal saint 
we speak of, it is out of your power to bequeath 
to them brains or common-sense. 
- troubled or polluted 
Indisputably they can not, and the fact should be 
borne in mind in the matter of courtship. Let 
not the institution of marriage be charged with 
the calamity. Your own rash conduct in form- 
ing the alliance is at fault. We may be sorry 
for you in the trying circumstances, but the pen- 
alty of indiscretion is inevitable. 7 
The mishaps that disfigure the married sta 
afford no proper ground for throwing reproaches 
on the Matrimonial. After all that bachelors 
can allege in vindication of their celibacy, mar- 
riage on the whole constitutes the happiest, the 
most satisfactory and salutary, condition in which 
either man or woman can live. Nature makes 
no provision for* celibacy, which from necessity 
may be submitted to, and is not inconsistent 
with piety and certain peremptory calls of duty. 
What pleasant recollections of unmarried female 
relations who made endless sacrifices in doing 
good, and who merited, if they did not receive, 
the liveliest tokens of gratitude! Looked at/com- 
prehensively, however, celibacy in either séx is a 
species of oddity, and is usually avoided where 
practicable. It is not well for man nor for wo- 
man to be alone in the world. The common des- 
tiny is to run in pairs, each of the two to help the 
other. Such is the rule to be fairly dealt with.. 
We certainly know by experience that bachelors 
in their old age lead a helpless and cheerless ex- 
istence, and generally die unmourned by any one— 
and the richer they are, the less is the lamentation. 
The Vicar of Wakefield tells us that he chose 
his wife as she chose her wedding. gown, which 
was on the principle of selecting one that would 
wear well. If in the article of marriage you fix 
on a flimsy material, take the consequences, and 
blame nobody but yourself. The market is open. 
Donot be inahurry. Yet do not put off the time 
because you happen to be unable to start on a 
high scale of worldly wealth. Early marriages 
may not be always commendable ; but wait, wait, 
waiting’ to reach some imaginary standard is— 
all other things being equal—by no means sound 
policy. Burns pathetically sings, 
“Oh, why should Fate sic pleasure have 
Life’a dearest bands untwining, 


Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ?” 


Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very lit- 
tle. Every one takes his or her own way. No 
doubt it is distressing to see, as you sometimes 
do, young people making sacrifices to be married, 
and landing themselves in semi-starvation. We 
have heard of a lady who earnestly advised Jane, 
her female attendant, not to marry, as the step 
would surely end in misery. The girl in reply 
said she was tired of being a servant, and wished 
to rest her bones. “ Well, Jane,” asked the lady, 
some time afterward, “have you rested your 
bones?” “Yes,” replied Jane, rather dismally ; 
“ but it has been my jaw-bones!”” Without due 
precaution, risks like this may have to be en- 
countered in the matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special reward. In the choice 
of assistants for some official duty, the married 
man is for the most part preferred. He has giv- 
en hostages to Fortune for his good behavior. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, he experiences 
the pleasure of seeing his 

“ their sirc’s 


It can not | 


We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rests 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of memory held 
recious though the hearth be partially desolate. 
hen, by the visitation of Providence, children 


are swept away, and one of the parents has per- 


haps been left in a widowed condition, the sur- 
vivor recalls in imagination many tender inci- 


dents in the past which no celibate can possibly 
experience: ~ 
‘¢When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 


The memory of the past shall stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 


‘Who, then, has the heart, with heedless levity, 
to depreciate or speak contemptuously of the 
Matrimonial ? | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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EASTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE RETURNS. 


** Reavy, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jones to his better 
half, *‘ you have sadly disappointed me. I once con- 
sidered you a jewel of a woman, but you've turned out 
only a bit of matrimonial paste.” ‘‘ Then, my love,” 
was the reply, “console yourself with the idea that 
_— is very adhesive, will stick to you as long as 
you live.” 


Young women often keep their lovers by tears. 
ty says Grumwig, “love, like beef, is preserved 
y 


Vistror tn St. Perersscre. ‘* What is the name of 
this river ?” 

Guiwe. “* The Neva.” 

Visrror. What, Neva ?” 

Guipz. “ Well—” (Here the wires broke down.) 


A French newspa ints out how the passion of 
— is shown in England, so that even in wed- 
a notices it is necessary to state that there were 
A sailor is not a sailor when he is a board; a sailor 
is not a sailor when he is a shore; but h® must be 
= ashore or aboard: fore a sailor is not a 
or. 


APVICE TO Brocars—Begon(e). 


When a man is crusty, is it right to describe his tem- 
per as tart ? 


When is a ship like an actor?—When she’s anchored. 


AWS 
\ 


\ 


a young lady, “‘I could play the lover better than that 
ee ’ “I would like to see you try,” was the naive 


Jones says his wife is the most thrifty woman he 

- ever knew. . *‘ Why, sir,” he says, “she has made ten 

during the last two made them 

herself, sir, out of the patterns she collected in her 
shopping tours during that time.” 


A Californian'’s matrimonial advertisement winds up 
as follows: ‘‘ Fortune no object, but should uire 
the gal’s relations to deposit oné thousand five hua- 
—_ dollars with me as security for her good be- 

avior. 


InpigNant Wirr. “If I had known you were com- 

ing home in this condition, I should have gone to my 
ather’s.” 

INEBRIATED Hussanp. ** Hic—would you? aw- 

ul sorry didn’t shend you word—hic.” 


> Fh 


A Western editor says one hug is worth a dozen love- 
letters, and they can not be introduced as evidence in 
a breach-of-promise suit either. 


It is leap-year, of course ; but, after all, it doesn’t look 
very well for a young lady to go home at two o’clock 
in the morning after sparking her beau. 


A Jerseyman telis us his wife was kicked in the jaw 
he mule. ‘Did it hurt her?” “ Bless you, no; but 
mule broke his leg, and had to be shot.” 


\ 


*“Homph !” said a yous gentleman, at a play with. 
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HOW HORSES ARE ABUSED.—From a Sxetcn py Tuomas Worth, 
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GOING TO SCHOOL THROUGH THE SNOW. 


THE FAMINE IN SILESIA. 


Tue pathetic sketches on this page will remind 
our readers,’in the most graphic manner, that 
Ireland is not the only country that demands our 
sympathy on account of the suffering inflicted 
upon its inhabitants by the failure of last year’s 
harvest. In that little corner of the German Em- 
pire known as Upper Silesia, a mountainous, ster- 
ile region, the peasantry ,are to-day enduring all 
the horrors of famine, An the best of times they 
live upon what in more’ prosperous countries 
would be deemed starvation rations. Each fam- 
ily raises a few potatoes, cabbages, and other veg- 
etables, a pig perhaps, and a few of the better off 
may own a cow. But their agriculture is of the 
most primitive kind. Their implements are of 
the rudest and most clumsy construction, and 
what would be called a good harvest among them 
vields only the bare necessities of life. Few of 
the peasants know the taste of meat ; black bread, 
made of coarse rye flour, potatoes, and “schnapps” 
form the staple of their diet. The wonder is that 
they manage to live at all. : 

With small opportunity for earning money, 
and a large part of their scanty earnings going 
for taxes, they are unable to get ahead. The ut- 
most thrift will not enable one to lay up money 
for’a “rainy day” if there is none to be laid up. 
Every penny spared by the tax-gatherer goes 
for rent, clothing, and such food as they do not 
raise on their unwilling soil; and consequent- 

ly, when an evil year comes, like the last, the 
poor peasants have nothing with which to keep 
them from starving. But for the charity of the 
higher classes, and of the people of more favored 
regions, the destitute Silesians would perish by 
hundreds for lack of food. — 3 

The principal cause of the present distress in 
‘the valley of the Oder is the disastrous overflow 
of that river. Since 1876 the waters of the Oder 
have risen above the banks every year, and spread 
ruin and destruction over a wide region of culti- 
vated lands. The first inundation was unusually 
severe. In February, 1876, an ice blockade oc- 
curred in the Oder, and the water, being set back, 
overflowed upward of thirty villages. This inun- 
dation continued for two weeks. All the grain 
in the region was destroyed, as well as the pro- 
visions stored in barns and cellars. _Long-con- 
tinued inundations followed in 1877 and 1878, in 
the months of June and July; and finally, in June, 
1879, came the worst overflow of all. The waters 
reached a height never before known. Heavy 
rains féll through the whole of July, which ruined 
everything which the inundation had spared. The 
poor peasants thought another flood had come. 
The potato crop was utterly destroyed. The grain 
was hardly worth cutting. Winter set in early 
and with unusual severity. It seemed as if all 


the elements of nature were combined for ‘the de- » 


struction of the peasantry. 

Nothing but the most energetic action on the 
part of the authorities, aided by private charity, 
prevented the entire depopulation of the suffer- 


away. The 


ing districts. Vigorous measures were adopted 
to feed and clothe the poor, and to check the 
progress of disease, which threatened to sweep 
r school-children suffered 
terribly. Many of them had long distances to 
travel through deep snow in order to reach the 
school-houses ; and it was at length determined 
to feed and lodge them there, that the little things 
might be spared the terrors of the wintry roads. 
They were supplied with warm clothing, and ev- 


‘erything was done to make them comfortable. 


The German papers are discussing various proj- 
ects designed to prevent these destructive inun- 
dations. It is calculated that dikes and other 
works could: be erected where the Oder is most 
likely to overflow its banks, that would cost less 
than the annual contributions made to alleviate 


FEEDING THE SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


the misery caused by the flooding of the country. 


~ Meanwhile, however, the distress is great, and the 


necessity for relief pressing. The wail from Ire- 
land has been so loud that we have hardly heard 
the cry from Silesia, where the suffering is none 
the less appalling. Our German fellow-citizens 
have already organized movements to raise funds 
in aid of their distressed countrymen, whigh are 
worthy of sympathy and support. 


LITTLE FEET IN CHINA. 


Nosopy knows the origin of the custom of 
compressing the feet of little girls in China. 
Some say that an empress by the name of Tak-ki, 
during the Shang dynasty, originated the custom. 
She had club-feet, and prevailed upon lier hus- 


the rich and literary people of China. 


A SOUP KITCHEN. 


7 band, in order to conceal the deformity, to cause 


all the ladies of his court to compress or bandage 
their feet. In this way they were made to ap- 
pear like hers. Others say that the practice be- 
gan in the-time of the Tang dynasty, which flour- 
ished about one thousand years ago. Puang-hi, 
a favorite of Ting-haiu-chio, according to these, 
inaugurated the practice by first binding her own 
feet. By degrees the people imitated her exam- 


_ple, until the custom prevailed in all the provinces 


of the empire. . 

The feet of girls, usually when about five or six 
years of age, are compressed by bandaging, to 
prevent their farther growth, and to reduce them 
to the form and appearance so much admired by 
For this 


purpose the foot is extended at the ankle, the 


> 


fleshy part of the heel is pressed downward and 
forward, and the entire foot is carefully wound 
with a long bandage from the ankle to the ex- 
tremity of the toes and back again. It will be 
readily understood that this process checks the 
circulation of the blood, and retards or entirely 
prevents the further growth of the foot. The 
smaller toes are naturally, or rather unnaturally, 
crowded together, and somewhat bent under the 
foot. The foot is prevented from spreading out 
as when the weight of the body is thrown upon 
it in a state of freedom. It becomes very nar- 
row, and tapering to a point at the®nd of the 
great toe. The instep becomes unnaturally promi- 
nent, and the bone which forms the bottom and 
posterior part of the heel is somewhat turned 
downward. The foot, thus compressed, is placed 


THE FAMINE IN SILESIA. 


Ai 


in « short narrow shoe, tapering to a point; and 
sometimes a block of wood is used, so supporting 
the heel that the body seems to stand on tiptoe, 
the heel being from one td two inches higher than 
the toes. The heel also extends backward and 
upward beyond the heel of thé shoe, so that a 
foot really four or five inches long will stand 
easily in and upon a shoe only three or three and 
a half inches in length. The ankle remaining 
nearly of the natural size, and the instep being 
very prominent, the organs of locomotion present 
to Western observers a very uncouth appearance. 

Usually it requires two or three years, if prop- 
erly attended to, for the feet to be cramped into 
the genteel shape. There is no iron or wooden 
shoe used for compressing the feet, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary opinion which is entertained 
more or less in Western lands. The instruments 
employed are strips of cloth like narrow bandages. 
The foot gradually shrinks and shrivels up. 


When the bandages are removed for the sake of 


washing the foot or of bandaging tighter, the 
mall tees, after months or years of compression, 


are:unable to resume their natural appearance 


and position, but remain cramped up and almost 


without sensation. 


When thie process is begun at the proper age, 
and the bandaging is properly attended to, the 
heel sometimes comes down to the ground, or 
rather to the level of the end of the large toe. 
The heel seems under the process of bandaging 
to elongate ; but when the foot is large, and al- 
most full grown before the compressing of it be- 
gins, the heel oftentimes can not be brought 
down to a level with the end of the toe. Thena 
block is put in the shoe under the heel, so that 
the bottom of the block and the end of the toe 
shall be nearly on the same level when the indi- 
vidual is standing. Really she walks on her tip- 
toes and heels. The ankle or instep bulges out- 
ward in front. 

The genteel shoe for the bandaged foot is about 
three inches on the sole. Sometimes the shoes 
are even shorter than three English inches. The 
toes and the heel are thrust as much as possible 
into the shoe, ahd the shoe is then fastened upon 
the rest of the foot, leaving the bottom portion-of 
the shoe visible. The upper part of the foot is 
always much larger than the shoe, and being 
bandaged about with cloth, the whole has the ap- 
pearance of a club-foot.. The toes and the part of 
the foot in the shoe have more or less cloth, or 
strips of cloth, wrapped around them. 

The operation of bandaging is necessarily very 
painful. The flesh or skin often breaks or cracks 
in consequence of binding the toes underneath. 
Unless proper care is taken, sores are formed on 
the foot which it is difficult to heal, because it is 
desirable that the parts should be constantly and 
tightly bandaged. If undue haste is endeavored 
fo be made by bandaging more tightly than is 
proper, in order to have the foot quickly become 
small, the pain becomes proportionably greater. 
If the girl is twelve or fifteen years old before 
bandaging her feet is attempted, it is found very 
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difficult to cause them to assume the required 
shape, and efforts to do so are acconipanied with 
excessive pain. The bones have by this time be- 
come hardened, and almost as large as they ever 
would grow. Usually, however, in the case of 
girls of advanced age, the toes are compressed, 
while the rest of the foot retains its acquired 
shape to a very great extent. The end of the 
foot is thrust into the shoe, the heel is supported 
by a block, and the rest of the foot is bandaged 
in much the usual way. : 
Instances have been known of females with 
bandaged feet, when hired out as servants, leav- 
ing off the bandages, and discarding, of course, 
the amall shoe, wearing a larger kind, much like 
those worn by the large-footed class, at least as 
far as size is concerned. Such persons’ feet are 
more or less deformed, and doubtless they began 
to wear.bandages when considerably advanced in 


‘girlhood. 


In consequence of thus wearing shves into 
which the toes are thrust, this class of females 
are apparently very tall. As has been explained, 
they walk and stand, to a great extent, on their 
tiptoes, and this fact makes them look taller than 
they would otherwise look. The small-footed 
class can not walk firmly. Their gait is mincing 
and tottering, their steps being short and taken 
quickly. ‘They are seldom seen to stride along. 
While they are often quite strong physically, they 
are generally unable to carry heavy loads, or to 
manage themselves with ease and adroitness while 
performing labor which requires moving from 
place to place. Coarse, heavy work in households, 
when the women have small feet, is usually per- 
formed by males, or by female servants who have 
large or natural feet. 


RESULTS OF VIVISECTION. 
{From the New York Tribune.) 

A series of highly interesting experiments with 
dogs has been lately made by Prof. Mott, and in 
the Scientific American of Feb. 7 a detailed ac- 
count is given. The disclosures are so unpleasant 
and startling, coming home, as they do, to every 
one, that we believe they should be given the 
greatest publicity. The effort Dr. Mott is making 
to purify our articles of kitchen use should re- 
ceive the support of every thinking man and 
woman. There has been too much indifference 


on this subject—an indifference that has resulted 
in Americans earning the title of ‘a race of dys- 


peptics.” Poison, year after year, is introduced 
into the stomach with a criminal disregard to 
consequences that is appalling. If every pur- 
veyor of domestic supplies will carefully consider 
the result of Dr.. Mott’s experiments, as detailed 
in the Scientific American, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of these evils will be corrected, 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AGAINST ALUM IN FOOD. 


Dr. Mott says: “The introduction of alum in 
flour for various purposes, has been a trick of 
the baker for the past 100 years. Fortunately 
for society, its introduction is limited now to a 
few unscrupulous bakers. In England, France, 
and Germany it is an offence punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to use alum in any connection 
with articles of food. It should be so in America.” 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this 
City, a long-established corporation, celebrated 
for the absolute purity of their goods, some time 
ago commenced a vigorous warfare against many 
of their conipetitors who were indulging in hurt- 
ful adulteration. The contest excited great in- 
terest in scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, 
Dr. Mott, and other leading lights took a very 


' . prominent part. The experiments of Dr. Mott 


are a result of this discussion, and go to prove 
conclusively that the most dangerous adultera- 
tion that a community has to guard against is 
alum in baking powders. In this paper, the 
Doctor says: “It was with difficulty I found a 
suitable place to conduct the experiments so 
that the animals would not disturb the neigh- 
borhood; but, through the courtesy of the Com- 
missioners of the Dock Department, I secured a 


“shed on their premises, foot of Sixteenth Street 


and East River. This shed I had completely 
remodelled into a suitable house, having’the di- 
mensions of about 16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls 
were made inside, having the dimensions of 
316x2x2l4 feet. The bottom of each compart- 
ment was covered with straw, making a pleasant 
.bed for the dogs. I then secured 16 dogs from 
the Pound, which were all carefully examined to 
see if they were in a perfect state of health. 
None but the strong, healthy dogs were selected. 
The breed, age, food, color, and weight of every 
dog was carefully noted. Each dog was then 
confined to a stall and securely chained, and 
they all received a number, from 1 to 16. 


I] commenced experiments on the 9th of Septem- 


ber, and finished Dec. 3. wd assistant was with the 
dogs from morning unti) night, and never left the an- 
imals without first securely bolting and locking the 
dog-house. No stranger was allowed to enter the 
house unaccompanied either by mysclf or my assist- 
ant, and the dogs never received a mouthful of food 
or anything else from any one except from my arsist- 
aut or myself. I will now detail the result of my 
Doe’ No.l Breed of d 

‘Dog No. 1.— of dog, coach. Age 1 , 
Health, perfect; food, bread Sed crackers. Color 
spotted black and white. Weight, 35 pounds. : 

“Tv this dog, on the morning of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, was given eight biscuits at 8:10 o’clock. The 
biscuits were made by myself as follows: One quart 
sifted flour, 20 teaspoons alum baking powder, 2 cups 
waler, 1 tablespoon butter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 
27 ounces; time of baking, 20 minutes. . 

** At 11:30, just three hours avd twenty minutes, the 
dog was taken very sick, vomiting fusely; his vim 
and brightness of eye had Renarie, and he trembled 
considerably in his limbs.” 

ose Aang eer were then made upon three dogs with 
biscuits containing only 10 teaspoonfuls * alum 
baking powder. e result indicated that some ani- 


mals are more liable to yield to the effects of poison- 


ous substances than others are. When, on the other 
hand, three other dogs were fed with biscuits made 
with pure cream of tartar baking powder, no iI! effects 
were experienced. They ate and ate with an evident 
relish, day after day, and even whined for more. 

It was next necessary to discover what effect alum 
bas on the solvent power of the gastric juice. 


btain some pure —_ juice, a curious de- 
‘resorted to. ott sent several dogs to 
Prof. Arnold, Medical Department of the Universit 


rectly through the skin and into the stomach of each 


out of the tube into a receptacle 
the dog to receive it. 
Dr. Mott, aided by Prof. Schedler, then 


began some 
experiments with the four gr of gastric juice 


the digestion of so easily di 
fibrine. They indi refore, how dangerous it 
is to introduce these two salts into our stomachs, if 
we do not wish to excite indi on and dyspepsia. 
of the c juice is entirely roye 
stances, like the boiled w of an egg, is 

Dr. Mott then determined to learn whether alumina 
could be found in the various of th | 
dog was fed with hydrate of alumina. He found a 
considerable quantity of the stuff in the bivod, liver, 


on to describe the different symp- 
toms exhibited by these dogs as they h 
almost every phase of animal <i d until they were 
left in a rom ag state of physical prostration. To 
those especially interested in the details of this sub- 
ject, the article in the Scientific American supplement 
will give most complete information, and we will 
spare the sympathetic reader the account of the suf- 
ferings of these dumb brates. 

Dr. Mott’s conclusions after making these ex- 
periments, are of vital interest to every one who 
either makes or eats bread, and therefore con- 
cern all. 

“These experiments,” said he recently, while 
speaking before the American Chemical Society, 
“clearly demonstrate that the salts left in the 
biscuit when a cream of tartar baking powder is 
used are perfectly harmless, but when an alum 
baking powder is used are very dangerous, for in 
every case where dogs were fed on biscuits made 
with such powders the dogs were made very sick, 
causing them to vomit profusely, lose all energy, 
and show weakness in theif limbs.” 

It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of 
the assertions of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, and entitles them to the gratitude and sup- 
port of the community they are endeavoring to 
protect. As they claim, and Dr. Mott has shown, 
bread made of alum is totally unfit for human or 
animal food. ’Tis true, in the bread of domestic 
consumption, there may not be as large a pro- 
portion of baking powders as was in the bread 
used by Dr. Mott, and that accounts for the fact 
that the symptoms in the reader are not so well 
defined as they Were in the experiments in ques- 
tion. How many there are of our immediate 
friends suffering from this evil, scientific inves- 
tigation will alone reveal; but many a lingering 
and suffering invalid, with no defined idea of his 
trouble, c@n easily trace it to its source by stop- 
ping the use of alum powders, substituting some 
brand Tike the Royal Baking Powder, whose 
manufacturers have a competent chemist in their 
exclusive employ, who rigidly analyzes every in- 
gredient before its incorporation into their pow- 
der. The old cry of “honesty being the best 
policy” may be worn threadbare, but its truth 
will hold forever, and while adulterations and 
short weights abound, it is a pleasure to see at 
least one in the trade strenuously endeavoring to 
give full weights and pure goods. 


Bank or THE Rervs tio, 
New York. 

Messrs. Morcan & Auten, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. truly, Tuomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 

“*Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a ing water, 
buta pee by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a ao: For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., - ¥.—{Com.] 


Many of the largest and finest structures in 
this country are painted with H. W. Johns’ As- 
bestos Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking 
the place of all others for the better classes of 
dwellings, on account of their superior richness 
of color and durability, which render them the 
most beautiful as well as the most economical 
paints in the world. H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, N.Y., are the sole manufacturers. 
—[Com.] 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN MA IAL PR TION. 


Haven used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate considerab! 
and like its effects very much; te cuslarial 
D, 


prostration. G M. 


Ruse curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silyer, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenye, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{[ Com.] 


of New York, who inserted a small metallic tube di- 


| Degrees 


S§STUTTER 
for deacription to Simpson & Co., Box 


Derartuent A. M. E. Cuvrosn, 
Orrios or CurisTian 
Pa., September 28, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Piease send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 
Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
| W. G. Warkins, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com.| 


Proor of superiority. Sales immense through 
d and France of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 


“Hair Restorer. Sold by Druggists.—[Com. ] 


ING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
0 N.Y.-{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. . 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


~“Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
wy Can be eaten by d tice without fear of 
e ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Royat Baxine Co., New York. 


HITCHCOCK'S CHEAP MUSIC. 


“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents; ‘‘ Fatinitza,” 16 pages, 

20 cents; “‘Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on receipt of 

rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers. Catalogues free. 
itchcock’s Music Store, 82 Park Row, New York. 


ANTI-MOTH 
PAPER. - 
Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
Samples Free. 


110 & 112 Nasaau St., N. Y. 


J br times more powerful than the best porous plas- 
-ter. When placed over the centre of the nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, they stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect ion, cure 

pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism ae and Sciatica, they are the best 
remedy in the wo d. Get the genuine. Ask for 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


FOREST & STREAM, 


BUY IT OF 


NEWSDEALERS. 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR 
Premium List of $250 in Cash Prizes, 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 
First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1878. 


Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 
cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 398 Grand Street, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Classi 
conferred. Col. THEO. HYA 


CONSTABLE, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT, 


Now Open, full lines Spring Novelties in Dra. 
pery Materials and Upholstery Goods. A large 
line of “* Special Novelties” in 


Guipare d'Art and Antique Lace Bed Sets 


Broadway & {9th St, 


This novel Scarf FOR GENTLEMEN derives its 
name from the Latin word “Claudio,” to draw to- 
gether. Owing to the ingenious construction of the 


genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees, 
| CATARRH.» 


POISONS THE MUCUS MEMBRANE. 


POISONS THE BLOOD AND 
VITAL FLUIDS. 


Poisons the Lungs, Liver, and 
Kidneys, 


Poisoned Catarrhal Mucus everywhere— 
in the head, in the throat, on the lungs, in the 
stomach—absorbed into the circulation, driv- 

weakening every organ, de ng 

e ; fanction, and sapping the foundations 


ev 
of life. 
Begin at th in 
n e nning, cleanse nasal] pas- 
remove the morbid coats of rotting and 
dead tissue, work upon these surfaces, until 
the wholesome, is reached 
soothed, and healed. Then you have attacked 
and removed the cause. eantime, by inter- 
nal administration, drive from the blood the 
poisons it distributes with every pulsation of 
the heart. Tone, strengthen, and enrich the 
vital organs, and Catarrh is conquered. 


YOU ARE OURED. 
Sanrorpn’s Raproay Curg, consisting of one 
bottle of Radical Cure and onz Improvep In- 
HALER, neatly wrapped in one package, with 


full directions, and sold by all dru te for $1, 
is the remedy. It is id, radical, and per- 
manent. It is economical, agreeable, and safe. 


Get it before it is too late. : 
General Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


4 
MINTON'S TILES 
ENAMELED 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON; 
604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


for 1880, with postal information, 


improved terest-table, calendar, 
DIARY FRE ko., Will be mailed on reccipt 
4 


wo 3 cent stamps, to any dress, by writing to ©. E. 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., P 


UROPE AND THE HOLY LAND.—1880. 


The best Excursions ever planned. Send for 
pamphlet. E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


| 
[Marce 
> 
. one of them. en the dogs W 
> healthy condition, Prof. Arnold sent to Dr. Mott 
: some peatete juice, which was produced by tickling 
: the lining of the stomach of the dogs with a feather 
, or glass rod, which caused the gastric juice to flow 
underneath 
| the effect of the pons ee in which alum had been 
- dissolved upon fibrine, a white, very easily digested 
1 ~ ne was im ect —_ experimen 
| Tris 
BEST ZS EVER 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to 
3 the neck and chest. E ully for the Patent 
? Stamp on the back of each Scarf. None others are 
| 
4 
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-EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which a the o — of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy tors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
canstitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of su tle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood ye a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


_ JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemi:ts, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


» §). This metal has all the brilliancy and 

y/ durability of Prices, $10, $15, $20 
ym end $25 each. Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 
sizes. Petnt Levers, Hunting Cases ind 
Chronometer Balance, equal in 


. each. All the latest styles of jew- 
i elry at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 
Geods sent C. 0. D. 
by you get one free. 
ce oy order and we will 
A goods freé of expense. 
Address, COLLINS GOLD 
METAL WATCH FAC- 
TORY, 2335 ~ 
New Werk Ci Wate 
: makers’ and Jewelers Tools and 
hes Repaired, Send for Price List of Tools, £0. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT | 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”"—See Medical 
Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
po tase Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“uae in England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Agents for States 


wholesale —_ C. DAVID & ,» 43 Mark 
1e, London, 
Sold wholesale in New nore PARE & 


LFORD, 
SMITH & VAND ERBEEK, A \CKER, MERIAL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & & 
THURBER & CO., and & NS. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES | GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


gy prices ever known 

Rifles, & 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue 


P. _P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, oO. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite cn now 

used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspeps 

. diarrhoea, fever and Ty! colics, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. Try it,but beware of counterfeits. 

Ask your grocer or druggist for the 

. manufactured by Dr. J. G. B.S 

 SONS.—J. W. Hanoox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 Broad. 

way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 


HOPE=DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 

Always in position, but invisible to others. A! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those them. Send circular. 
GARMORE DRUM CO., CIN NATI, 0. 


tanght by mail without a master. 

Sample tune, with full instructions 

how to tune, fret, and yand 
UC 


“ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOOK, 


FOR 


TE How TO 

. Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best yet 

| Breed, am Feed and Care for Stock Grow Fruit; 
Farm Happy Homes, and 

to Make. Money on the Farm, 

ve nl should have a co 860 Pages. 


140: trat a. Send dor to 
3 cOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-snell 
& Amber. handsomest, & strongest 
known, Sold b and Jewellers. 
by SPI SPENOER ¢ 3. . CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALB) M. 
Iilustrated with Birds, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
Pages.) Covers and edges ntly Gilded; also 47 eelect 
for nell ng Outfit 76 Photo- 
graph and 
Agents w wanted. est Haven, Comin: 


TASTELESS VERMIFUGE_The 
a» Peerless W Worm Remedy and Mother’s favorite--25c. 


or 20 all Motto 


Chromo 


20 le With Nassau Carp 


Winder the new 
STAINED permanent. of 
IMITATION —Transoms, Bath "Vestibule 


with the full effect and brilliancy of 
GLASS mm Te colored stained glass. Curtains 
Sh A new, neat, 


PHILA., PA. My windows maintain their beauty and brilli- 

ancy, and are ss pretty as when decorated over @ year ago. 
M. W. CASE, M. D. 

PITTSBURG, PA. We have windows decorated with Imitation 
Stained Glass at Exposition Building; they look as well as real 
stained glass, and are much admired. J.P. DIEHL & SON. 

FORT SCOTT, KANS. Material for the windows received to- 
day. I pasted it on the glass, and must confess that I am de- 

ted and more sgtisfied with the result. 

Y, St. Andrew's Church. __ 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. I followed instructions, and succeeded 
in making a very handsome window. Send on men and material 
sufficient to decorate all the windows #@ the Church and Sunday- 
gen Sag Pastor Trinity M. E. Church. 


PADUCAH, KY. Finished the windows at Richmond House 
leased. C 


J. RICE N, 
OCEAN GROVE, WN. J., RECORD. L. Lum Smith, Esq., of 
Phila. , well sustained his reputation as one of the most enterpris- 


ing men of the , in finishing A. the od ped he undertook on the 
bly satis When deter- 


ry bye dows were quickly 

covered, and nothing could aia e delight with. which all the 

e cost was but a trifle, comparatively, 

ut the improvement is splendid. Nobody could tell the differ- 
ence, either the exterior or inside, between the finest stai 

and this excellent substitute. Windows were also decorated 


rated in the ag and Association and Hotels, 
Residences, Stores, etc : 


» in the same elegant m 
PHILA., PA., SUNDAY- SCHOOL TIMES. cml Stained 
Glass is very pretty, and will come into general use by those 
who cannot afford stained glass. It requires no skill to apply it, 
the effect is pleasing tha it widely for home 
— as well as for chapels, halls, etc. If you want a 
lass window in one of ag tg > rooms, you can have it now 
pon a ate ih oo by writing to um Smith, to whom you 
, send your 
AGENT’S HERALD. ‘‘The above is the most re- 
markable and beautiful invention ever patented 
100,000 readers of the Acznr’s HERALD to secure choice territory. 
The article will undoubtedly, meet with a most enthusiastic re- 


g in the Agency siness.”’ 
AGEN MITH, 
WAN aoe 700 Sansom St., Phila,, Pa 
Portraits, etc., Drawn by Machinery, with ° 
: Pen, Pencil, or Crayon. Apparatus, with in- 
[ome structions, by mail, - 25 cents. Complete 
ieee Outfit for Printing an , ete., $1.25. 


60,000 Agénts wanted by 1,000 in the 


AGENTS’ HERALD. 


A large well edited 16 page illustrated Semi-monthly Journal. 


* Rare chance for the unemployed to make mt. Sample copies 


10 Cents. Subscriptions only $1.00 a year. Superfine 
Envelopes and Letterheads printed, presen “including 
acriber. Toes Heratp contains special trade novelties, including 
10,000 new and fast-selling Agents’ —_ subse 

etc., — fitustrating th ‘Useful Hints 


AGENTS. PUBLISHING 700 Sansom St., P 


$5 t0 $20 Sriveon & Co., Portland, Me. 


§ 72 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Augusta, M 


THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


On March 10th, 1880, ths published the first 


-RIDLEY'S 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 


INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New Yorx Prrtors of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrortuniry of Suorrine 
in an INTELLIGENT AND Eounom10at Manner. 


Single Nomber 15 cts. 50 cts, Per Year, 


Parties intending to subscribe for any aed or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular ; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasnion Yacazine obtained FREE. 
Extraordinary Indacements te Agents for 1880. 
Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


OPENING OF 


BONNETS ald ROUND HATS, 


Wednesday, March 24th. 


Broadway, cor, 8th St 


Be 


Over varieties. ported. 
pkts. for B8i<e.3 100. oe for Se., etc. See my low-priced list 
of a other plants mail. Cat es 


free. D.C. CGRAW. Ri Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 


40 Skeins German Worsted, 21 colors and shades, 12 
Perforated Mottoes and over 100 New Designs for 
Worsted ie postpaid by mail for only $1. Best 
Calter aver ever Offered. Worth about Three Dol- 
lars at F. W. Gaxpriner, Lynn, Mass. 


NEW WORK. Recent imprisonme 
duin of Free Maso Recent 
jent masonic embleme on the fogndations of 


co for 
REDDING & C 
T ANTED—Selesman each State. Salary $75 

to $100 and ex Goods sold by sample. 

LA BELLE MANUF CTURING CO., Chicago. 


Agence P per Week. Will 
66 rove it rfeit $50u. #4 outfit free. 
G. Rivroct & Co., 218 Fulton St., N.Y. 


A Year and expenses to ts. Outfitfree. 

$777 Addrese P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
CAR an t Pack in case, 10c. Old and 


LK= ORNAMENTS=) 


PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 
By sinply moletening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANTE, 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 


PALM & FECHTELER BROADWAY, } ‘NEW YORK. 


‘CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 


1780 


theobromine, 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLITE, BROMA, AND COCOL 


In their best and purest form, oeiain vers: 
needful for the sustenance and alt 
being composed as determined by 
gum, gluten, oil, —_ a white 


nitrogen and be pend pall 


mt that is 
e 
ae sis of starch, 
stalli 
tea, but rene more 
nutrition. 


to theine 


1869, inclusive. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


« ConrTAINS: 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. Joun 
With Seven I lustrations. 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA NOOKS. By Rop- 
man Cuvnrog. 
With Ten I llustrations. 


LA VILLA REAL DE SANTA FE. By Eunesr In- 
GERSOLL. 
With Thirteen I lWustrations, 


AN IRISH FISHING VILLAGE. By J. L. Croup. 
With Seven Illustrations. 


SHIPWRECKED. A Posse: From the French of 
Francois Coppée. By E. W. Latimer. 
With Two Tustrations. 


LUCA DELLA ROBBIA , AND. HIS SCHOOL. By 
E. D. R. Brancrarpt. 


With Four I liust: ‘ations. 


BEFORE THE SHRINE. A Sonner. By Lovise 
CHANDLER Moutton. 


THE SWISS RHINE. By 8. H. M. Byras. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Many Trrar. 
With Ten I lustrations. 


THE MILL. A Poss. By Tuomas Donn 


GLISH,. 


neler WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Cuaprers XV. _xXVIII. 
With Two I liustrations, 


MR. WITHERTON’S ROMANCE. By Puaus Yarrs 


‘A FAREWELL. A Sonner. By Atrrep H. Louis. 


HISTORY OF ‘BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 
. C. Parr. 


wen Fifteen Iltustrations. 


AN EASTER CARD. A Srory. By Virginia W. 
JUHNSON. - 


NAVY OF THE UNITED S STATES. By E. H. Dery. 

MARY ANERLEY. A Novan. By R. D. 
Cuaprer XXXII. Cordial Enjoyment. 
CuaPrer XXXIII Bearded in his Den. 

MADRIGALS. By A. Bowman Buaxt.. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 0- 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ ......... 50 


A COMBINATION ‘OFFER. 


Harrer’s MaGazine.... 
Harpver’s WrEKKLY....... 
Harper's BaZar.......-. 


MAGAZINE..... 
HaspPsr’s One 7 00 


Harprr’s MaGazine..... 


One Year.......... 7 00 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
; Franklin Square, New York City. 


Fire ee Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St..N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Du. Cuasr’sé 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Painting Hovse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
= reer own Printing. Economy is wealth 

best presses made by J, F. W. Dorman 
Baltimors, Md, Price List Free, > 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$66 A week in your own town. J'erms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietrt & Co., Portland, Me. 


NOTICE. 


EARLY VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
AND 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Messrs, HARPER & Brornans: beg 
leave to state that, six months from 


date, they will destréy the plates 


all copies on hand of HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY and HARPER’S BAZAR up to the year 
Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be, unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 


. 


| 
Circulars, Large Illustrated Price Lists, in Colors, etc., FREE 
| \/ / 
LOOK IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, SAY KX | 
LOOK! o CHAINS AND JEWELZY. | RYT RYT 
LOOK! 
and for time to Gold | XX 
atobes. Chains from $2 to $12 KX | 
Hl 
— 
fown, says he will uaranteo me ten thousand feet at thirty cent 7 | 
Meeting Association, to adopt the wonderful Imitation Stain 
& & ae Glass for the windows, he had but a few days to execute the work ee 
re ception and extraordinary sale. It will offer the best opportunity | 3 
for coining money that has ever Deon, prenented to Agent, and | 
‘ 
m 
- 
| \ 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
= \. | Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 
LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. | 


